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PEN AND INK SKETCHES 



OF 



MILITARY SUBJECTS. 



I. 

EEGIMENTAL COLOURS.' 



There are few institutions on which the realistic ten- 
dency of the times in which we live is setting its mark 
more plainly than on the army. Little hy little the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war are being 
stripped off, and their place usurped hy careful prepara- 
tion and hard practical work. Nor is this to he won- 
dered at. When the very existence of a nation may at 
any moment depend on the readiness of its army in all 
its minutest details, not merely to take the field, hut to 
carry out at once the single campaign which may pos- 
sihly prove decisive for good or evil, there is a natural 
tendency to discard much which may he agreeahle or 

* September 22, 1877. 
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2 PEN AND INK SKETCHES 

nUrACtivo in time of peace, but wbich, owing to recent 
innovittiorm mid ctiangcs, is unadapted to modem war. 
KxnriiplnH liiivo not boon wanting to sbow how little 
oilbor piiHt glorioH and renown or present prestige avail 
In th(> lioiir of trial, and bow necessary it is tbat tbe 
Mrniy of a HtiUo wbirb bas once committed itself to the 
arbiiranirnt of tbo Hword should start in tbe race un- 
onouuiboivd by anvtbing that could uselessly impede its 
iuoYOiUiMUti« and abU> to utilise to the full every man in 
Uu* »*huji^b\ Slorn lUHH^^^sity has already swept away 
lUifcU) tuuo b\^\v»uivd institutions from our army, while 
\*Ou^VH \\\^\ \\\ Hngi^r are growing so palpably out of 
h^n^H'UN wuh iho spirit of tbe times that their existence 
\vk V\sv^u\Hg a matter for question. Among these we 
v^\^\\M uwtto attention to regimental colours. A brief 
\^^W;|^^^^9^^t) between their position in the past and in the 
WV^\Ht will show how groat is the contrast. 

t^ l^a^t days and under old conditions of warfare, 
VkVw «u>veraents were slow and troops fought in con- 
^^^^ted order, when the idea of seeking cover in action 
^mld hdve been deemed gross cowardice, and when it 
truB held to be highly unsoldierliko to duck tbe head to 
A oannon-ball, the colours of a regiment were not merely 
ornamental on parade, but useful in action. In tbe 
roar and turmoil of battle they served as a guide, a 
rallying point, and an incentive to all ranks. In 
column or square they were conspicuous in the centre. 
If tbe " thin red line " was ordered to attack the foe, it 
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was the colours which gave the direction to the advance, 
and to which every man in the ranks " touched *' ; 
always and everywhere in the forefront of the fray, they 
were an object of jealous solicitude alike to colonel and 
drummer^ and the very embodiment of those essentially 
British qualities, order, solidity, and cohesion. So much 
for the colours as they were ; let us now look at them 
as they are. While armies are still organised as here- 
tofore in battalions of about a thousand strong for 
facility of administration, the principal feature of modem 
£ghting is the resolving of these battalions, when once 
under fire, into companies or even smaller units, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the moment, each fraction 
having its own separate objective point, and looking 
only to its immediate commander for guidance. The 
massive column is, at least in the hour of battle, a thing 
of the past, as is also the solid square. The once 
-stately and imposing line, in which, in days of yore, 
one, and only one, army ever dared to fight, has now 
become the common property of all nations, but has 
resolved itself into what may almost be described as a 
loose, disorderly array of men wildly scampering hither 
and thither, and intent only on securing cover for them- 
selves and in firing with the utmost rapidity upon the 
foe. But even in this solitary remaining formation, if 
such it can be called, the place of the colours knows 
them no more. Their size and weight, their very im- 
portance, render their presence in the front or fighting- 

1 ♦ 
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lino unadvisable. No one has time to bestow a look or 
even a thought upon them, and they are accordingly 
relegated ignominiously to the rear, where they remain, 
so to say, passive spectators of the fight ; the last to 
advance, the first to retreat. Nor is this all ; they are 
not merely useless in action, hut worse than useless. 
An escort must be detailed for their protection, and 
accordingly, in the new Attack Formation, we find it 
laid down ** that at drill and manoeuvres a section will 
be sufficient" for the purpose — a tolerably plain admis- 
sion that in actual service a section will not by any 
means bo sufficient, and we may safely assume that at 
least an entire company would be necessary ; in other 
words, the battalion must be weakened by the number 
of men required for this factitious and self-imposed 
duty. Yet, if there is one army more than another 
which can ill afford to spare men for such a purpose, it 
is our own. It may be urged that commanding officers 
of regiments or battalions, bearing this in mind, will 
invariably make up an escort of infirm and decrepit 
men, whose presence in the ranks may be most easily 
dispensed with ; but, however advisable this may be in 
a tactical or prudential sense, it accords but ill with the 
prestige which attaches, or rather should attach, to the 
colours. A group of youthful officers and aged privates 
sprawling on the ground behind any available cover, 
with their sacred charges, popularly supposed to droop 
only in presence of royalty, laid flat upon the earth, is 
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hardly a dignified^ certainly not a romantic spectacle, 
bat is nevertheless one which is becoming common at 
field days. Will officers boast in future with justifiable 
pride that they have carried the colours of their regiment 
in action? Will they not rather regard with feelings 
the reverse of proud a duty which debars them from 
being up and doing in the fray ? Nor is the dispersion 
of regiments, of which we have spoken, by any means 
confined to the actual battle. In modem campaigning, 
duties of a more or less detached nature, such as were 
formerly considered exceptional, have now become the 
rule. The proportionate strength of advanced and rear- 
guards on the march, and of outposts and picquets when 
halted, has immensely increased. If a position is to be 
taken up for battle, it is not sufficient merely to occupy 
it ; entrenchments must be made, covering a wide extent 
of ground, villages must be more or less fortified, and 
the defensive capabilities of the ground improved to the 
utmost. All these things tend more and more both 
to deprive regimental colours of their old significance, 
and to render them an incumbrance and a drag on 
military movements. 

Our remarks have hitherto applied to infantry, but 
the changes in the duties of cavalry have rendered 
equally useless the standards of those regiments which 
carry them. A recent German military writer of some 
repute has pronounced cavalry to be useless on the 
hattle-field, but invaluable off it. Without exactly 
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admitting the correctness of this somewhat sweeping 
assertion, it is undeniable that it is not without founda- 
tion. To nurse cavalry in action until the moment 
arrives for a grand decisive charge, to keep them in 
masses on the road during the march, would be to- 
repeat the errors which were so heavily visited on the 
French in 1870. The opportunities presented in 
modem battle for the use of this arm are brief, and 
must be seized at once by any body, no matter how 
small, that may be within reach. On the march, dis- 
persion, not concentration, is the very essence of good 
cavalry. Spread out over a vast extent of country, and 
far in advance of the main body, their duty is at once 
to form a curtain to cover the movements of the army, 
and at the same time to gain information of the position* 
and strength of the enemy. The independence of small 
units, so much advocated now-a-days for infantry, is of 
even greater importance for cavalry. In each and all 
of these operations the colours or standards are a simple 
dead weight on their respective regiments ; for they 
monopolise the services of bfficers, sergeants and men. 
who ought to be far more usefully employed elsewhere. 
The functions of the colours appear now to be reduced 
to two. The first is that of bearing the names of the 
battles in which their regiment has taken part. But it 
is to be remembered that, while the regiment, like the 
monarch whom it serves, never dies, the colours do. 
No regiment, for instance, carries at the present moment 
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the identical standards under which it fought in the 
Peninsula ; they have long ago passed awav, and three 
or four successive new sets have probahly been since 
presented. The connexion, therefore, between the 
colours and the services which they record is rather one 
of sentiment than of reality. There is no lack of other 
means whereby such services can be, and indeed are, 
perpetuated. Our army furnishes numerous practical 
proofs of how little the possession of colours or standards 
has to do with real efficiency. With us neither hussar 
nor rifle regiments carry them, yet they can boast a 
goodly list of victories in the Army List and on their 
appointments; and, as we have already observed, modem 
war has reduced the duties of nearly all cavalry to those 
which once belonged exclusively to the hussars, while 
all infantry are, both as regards armament and drill, in 
reality rifles. To take a further illustration, it is a 
common practice, in any expedition in which the army 
and navy jointly take part, to make up a battalion of 
marines from the difiTerent men-of-war ; nor, as expe- 
rience has often proved, could better soldiers be desired. 
The other remaining function of the colours is in con- 
nexion with that mysterious and inscrutable ceremony, 
dear to martinets and nursemaids, known as ^'trooping.'* 
Of this we can only say that, if it is intended as an act 
of military homage paid indirectly to the Sovereign, 
some equally efficient substitute for the ceremony could 
easily be found. Indeed, at some stations the colours of 
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regiments are not used for this purpose, a local standard 
being provided. Moreover, the whole performance is 
utterly childish, not to say ridiculous; and about as 
much suited to these times of earnest, practical soldiering, 
as a fetish dance would be to Exeter Hall. 

The truth is that the utility of colours has departed, 
their prestige is unmistakably waning, and it is difficult 
to see on what grounds their continued existence can 
be advocated. Arguments of a more or less sentimental 
nature will doubtless not be wanting in their behalf; 
but this is not a case in which sentiment should be 
allowed to override fact. They are unsuited to the 
rapid movements and independent fighting of the pre- 
sent day; and, like the typical soldier who could not 
shoot, they are '* useless and an encumbrance to the 
battalion." They might be disestablished and laid upon 
the shelf, and their fitting epitaph would be, '' It was 
the pace that killed." 
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II. 



OUB ABMY.* 

The annual exhibitions to which we have so long been 
accustomed at Aldershot of a so-called Army Corps, 
complete in everything except oflScers, men, horses, 
guns, stafif, and a few other unimportant minutiae, were 
becoming a trifle monotonous ; but this year brought 
an agreeable vanety. It is, in fact, one that should be 
ever memorable in the annals of the British taxpayer, 
for to him it has been given to witness the unwonted 
spectacle, not indeed of a complete Army Corps, for to 
expect that would savour of presumption, but of two 
out of the three divisions which constitute a corps — 
divisions complete in the three arms, with regiments up 
to their nominal war strength, and ready, let us hope, to 
go anywhere and do anything, or nothing, as the case 
may be. 

The manoeuvres, or rather drills, of this year may be 

• August 24, 1878. 
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described as having been " much as usual, or, if any- 
thing, rather more so," and, owing probably to the 
success of the Congress, they attracted less than usual 
notice. Of course the inevitable march past figured 
prominently on this as on all similar occasions. Few 
things are more extraordinary than the complacency 
with which the practical Briton will tolerate any number 
of shortcomings, provided only he can enjoy the gra- 
tification of seeing horse, foot, and artillery pass before 
him in procession. To such a pitch has this custom 
attained in our service, that it may almost be doubted 
whether a strictly regulation British general could, in 
actual war, think of pursuing a beaten foe until he had 
celebrated his victory by duly organising and carrying out 
this harmless, but apparently indispensable proceeding. 

If we turn to the materials of which the force was 
composed, we shall find somewhat varied food for reflec- 
tion. Mordern troops are eflBcient and formidable to 
their adversaries in proportion as they combine quantity, 
quality, and mobility. As regards the first, we are not 
in a position to do more than console ourselves for its 
absence by falling back upon the second, and in this 
respect the verdict this year is decidedly favourable. 
The physique of all, whether regular or reserve, was 
undeniably good, and the number of casualties under 
arms was small, notwithstanding the intense heat. The 
zeal and spirit of all were also excellent. With regard 
to the working of the three arms individually, we would 
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obsenre that an infantry battalion at war strength is not 
manageable in any formation but quarter column by a 
single voice of ordinary power, and that the sooner this 
fact receives official recognition the better. The tactical 
performance of the infantry during this years drill has 
been, generally speaking, satisfactory, as has also been 
that of the artillery; which latter, in equipment, appear- 
ance, and efficiency, probably excels that of any other 
Power. 

The action of the cavalry has been severely criticised 
by professionals. This arm is said to be wanting in. 
initiative and steadiness, especially when dispersed in 
small bodies ; on the one hand, full of dash when cir- 
cumspection is required, and on the other, neglectful to 
seize favourable opportunities when they occur ; and as 
efficient working in detached parties is now the essence 
of good cavalry, the charge is a serious one. The real 
truth is that in our service the arm has not yet reah'sed 
the altered nature of the duties demanded of it in war. 
Its traditions are still those of Shaw the Life Guards- 
man, and its aspirations those of physical prowess 
rather than of intelligence and activity. At every review 
it is described by gushing and ignorant penny-a-liners- 
as ''massive," "stately," "ponderous," or ** solid." In> 
every regiment may be seen men wearing badges and 
receiving extra pay for skill in the use of their respective^ 
weapons, and this is undoubtedly right. But could we 
not go 8^ step further and offer prizes to the troopers 
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who in a given time should produce the best report on a 
given tract of country, or a given length of road? 
Still it must be borne in mind that, if there are short- 
comings in our cavalry, the arm itself is hardly to be 
blamed. A comparatively restricted space will suffice 
for the manoeuvres and instruction of infantry, and the 
same may be said of artillery, the principal object of 
which is to secure a good position for action, and to 
retain it as long as possible. But with cavalry the 
case is widely different. For the proper instruction of 
even such a force as that at Aldershot, the free use of a 
hundred square miles of varied country would not bo too 
much, and in England that is an impossibility. Let 
US illustrate our meaning. One body of troops is 
mancBUvring against another near Aldershot. Both 
sides have thrown forward their cavalry, whose duties, 
properly speaking, are to push five or ten miles to the 
front, to spread right and left over the country, to worm 
themselves in between the enemy's advanced parties, to 
circle round his flanks, and thus, by dint of activity, 
dash, daring, and intelligence, to gather and send back 
information of every description. What actually happens 
is generally somewhat as follows. Pushing well to the 
front is out of the question, inasmuch as the opposing 
forces have probably, from want of space, started within 
five miles, or less, of each other. The scouting cavalry, 
being forbidden to use the fields, are restricted to the 
roads; and, before they are out of sight of their 
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respective armies, the two parties meet; and, having 
approached to within the regulation hundred yards, pull 
up, and calmly survey each other. Possibly one side is 
composed of lancers, and the other of dragoons or 
hussars, in which case the latter commence carbine fire, 
to which the former can make no reply. Presently an 
umpire arrives, and both are ordered to fall back, 
retiring as wise as they came. This is a fair specimen 
of the difiBculties under which our cavalry labour — 
di£Bculties not merely great, but unfortunately insur- 
mountable. We have, in fact, one, and only one school, 
for our cavalry, and that is India. Here we would 
observe that, besides the Life and Horse Guards, we 
have four regiments of heavy cavalry, which never leave 
the country except for active service on the Continent. 
These regiments are, no doubt, all excellent and worthy 
in every sense of their title ; but, bearing in mind the 
extreme paucity of the arm in our service, we would ask 
whether anything is gained by depriving them of the sole 
opportunity for instruction which they can ever enjoy ? 

The chief military feature of the year has, of course, 
been the Beserves ; and, on the whole^ the first trial 
has been satisfactory. There have been some slight 
flaws in the system which future experience will be able 
to correct. The only serious objection that can be 
raised is that the sudden influx of large numbers of men 
whose service was limited to the occasion for which they 
were summoned, has in some cases caused a perceptible 
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relaxation of regimental discipline. For this we are 
principally indebted to the folly of a certain part of the 
press. No sooner was it apparent that the call to arms 
was being answered as it shoald be, than there was an 
exultant chorus of delight, and the men who naturally 
imagined that they were performing a simple act of 
duty were given to understand that their return was as 
unexpected as that of the prodigal son, and found them- 
selves elevated into heroes. If, as appears to have been 
the case, there were apprehensions that a large propor- 
tion of the men would not be forthcoming, a discreet 
silence would have been preferable. To be told that 
you are not such a scoundrel as was generally supposed 
is, after all, no very great compliment, and we hope the 
Beserve men will have appreciated it at its proper value. 
We now come to the third desideratum of an army — 
mobility — which, we regret to say, is conspicuous with 
us by its total absence. The very word, in fact, ought 
to be expunged from our military dictionary, as being 
alike inapphcable and mischievous. As long as the 
civilian reads descriptive reports in the papers, headed 
^'Mobilised Troops at Aldershot," and as long as he 
isees the pretentious '^Mobilisation Scheme" figuring 
conspicuously in the Army List^ so long will he, not 
without reason, imagine that mobilisation has received 
its annual share of practice. Nothing could be further 
from the fact; for, in reality, hopeless immobility is our 
portion here. We say hopeless, because the evil is due 
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to two widely different causes — one local, the other 
financial. The first arises from a cause we have already 
mentioned — ^want of space on which to manoeuvre, 
march, or even to encamp in any force. People have 
grown so accustomed to see a body of troops yearly 
collected at Aldershot, that they have almost forgotten 
the existence of the seven other corps, not one of which 
— with the exception of the abortive attempt made 
at Salisbury in 1876 — has yet been, we will not say 
mobilised, but concentrated, for want of the necessary 
space. And there seems to be little chance of a diminu- 
tion of the evil. Rather the contrary. With an increas- 
ing population, growing towns, and with business, 
agriculture, and traffic at high pressure, military 
exercises of any kind bid fair soon to be things of the 
past. Already complaints have been heard that it is 
impossible to drill even a single battalion in or near 
London; and the same may be said of some of the 
larger towns. The late Duke of Wellington used, as 
everybody knows, to say that anyone could put ten 
thousand men into Hyde Park, but that few generals 
could get them out again. Now it would require a 
genius to get them in, manoeuvre them in, or get 
them out again. This state of things is the more 
to be regretted because it touches our military system 
in its weakest point. It will be remembered that 
last year the troops at Aldershot marched on one day to 
Windsor, encamped there on the second, and returned 
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on the third. Brief as the operation was, it served to 
show that the combatant portion of the force performed 
its share satisfactorily. The Staff were equal to the 
occasion ; there was no clashing of different bodies on 
the road ; each unit arrived at its destined camping- 
ground without confusion ; tents were quickly pitched, 
cooking trenches dug, fires lighted, and the men settled 
down quietly and readily to camp life. So far so good ; 
but it must not be imagined that the other and equally 
important portion, the Commissariat, was put to an equal 
test. A mere march out and home again of three days' 
duration^ of which ample notice has been given, and of 
which every halting-place and detail had been accurately, 
settled long before, was little more than the ordinary rou- 
tine work of the department ; and to perform that little 
the department was, if we remember right, compelled to 
borrow horses from the Artillery, because financial con- 
siderations would not allow it to be expanded for the 
occasion. How it would have fared if a real march of a 
week's duration had been undertaken it is impossible to 
say, but We are at liberty to imagine. Although ground 
sufficient for manoeuvres on a large scale may be out of 
the question, camping-grounds along a gi^en length 
of road could be secured by a little expenditure, and 
small columns of the three arms could undertake a 
march of sufficient duration to afford practice to the 
administrative branches. Why in the name of common 
sense the combatant portion of our army should be 
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incessantly drilled and exercised, while the non-com- 
batant, upon whose thorough eflSciency everything 
depends, should be totally neglected, is more than we 
can imagine. We know of no shortcomings in the 
personnel of the department ; on the contrary, we believe 
that both ofiBcers and men are as zealous and intelligent 
as their combatant brethren. The question is not one 
for the department, but for the nation. If the richest 
country in the world chooses to be content with 
marching past, and grudges the money necessary to 
secure real efficiency, there is no more to be said, 
except to hope that we may never have the mistake 
unpleasantly brought home to us. 
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** Pkack/ SATS wie piiiloisopbi^r. " is ibe dreftm of the 
wise^ bsi wax is iLe bistorr of the world.** If this he 
tme, ii cen^nlj cjulxloi he s^iid chdis as the world grows 
older it grows wiser, for w;ir$ appe^ir to inereaase rather 
than diminish in £reqaencT^ and the art of war is studied 
with daily increasing earnestness. Among all its name- 
rons details there is none on which more care and 
science have heen hestowed than on the weapons where* 
with man seeks the destmction of his fellows ; and we 
now propose to consider hriefly the effect which science 
has hitherto produced in this matter, discussing the 
question merely as one of weapons, and entirely ex- 
cluding that of tactics. 

If we wish to form a correct estimate of the effect of 

* September 28, 187& 
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any given weapon, we must examine, not the total loss 
in any battle in which it is used, but the proportion of 
killed and wounded to the numbers engaged. It would 
be impossible within our limits to go through the history 
of weapons, and we will therefore summarise it by 
dividing it into three epochs — namely (I) that of per- 
sonal or hand-to-hand fighting; (2) that of muzzle- 
loading fire-arms, whether smooth-bore or rifled; and 
(3) that of breech-loading rifles. With regard to the 
first epoch, it is to be observed that fighting was not 
invariably hand-to-hand, for we read of Balearic slingers 
in the days of Rome, and the long-bow played an im- 
portant part in early military history, becoming, as we 
know, a household word among ourselves ; but these 
weapons were the exception, not the rule, for only a 
part — in most armies a very sAall part — was thus 
equipped, the bulk being composed of knights and men- 
at-arms, who, whether mounted or on foot, fought hand 
to hand. We will not dwell upon this epoch further 
than to conjecture as nearly as possible the propor- 
tionate loss in killed and wounded which characterised 
battles fought under these conditions. It is not certain 
that ancient history is to be trusted on this point; but, 
if it is, the proportion was generally terrible. Accord- 
ing to most authorities, at the battle of Cannse there 
were 40,000 Romans killed out of 80,000, not to men- 
tion the loss on the Carthaginian side. At the Metaurus 
the entire Carthaginian army is said to have been 

2 * 
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destroyed, and nearly the same account is given of the 
slaughter at Zama. At Hastings the victors lost 10,000 
out of 60,000, while the loss of the vanquished was 
probahly in far heavier proportion. At Cressy, out of 
100,000 French, there are said to have been 30,000^ 
killed alone. We take these estimates from Kausler's 
Ancient Battles, There are many other battles belong- 
ing to this epoch, such as those of Chalons, Tours, &c.,. 
in which the slaughter is described as having been 
terrible ; but in the absence of statistics it is impossible 
to arrive at any definite result. When we consider the 
merciless and brutal style in which war was carried on, 
and glance at the figures just given, it would perhaps 
hardly be an exaggeration to assume that about one- 
third of the forces engaged, and frequently more, fell in 
the battles of those days. 

Let us pass on to the second epoch, where we shall 
find more certain data to guide us. The first great 
improvement introduced in weapons was the invention 
of fire-arms. These fire-arms, at first rude and cumbrous, 
ultimately reached a point of progress at which they 
long remained stationary, and which may be briefly 
described as represented by the muzzle-loading smooth- 
bore musket, which was the weapon in use alike in the 
time of Marlborough and in that of Napoleon I. The 
proportionate loss of killed and wounded caused by 
this weapon in conjunction with smooth-bore artillery 
may be seen from the following table, taken from The 
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Campaign in Boltemia in 1860, by Colonel Cooke, 
R.E. :— 
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It will be seen that the average of the proportion of 
killed and wounded for the ten battles ie from ooe-fonrt h 
to one-fifth. 

There were doubtlesa other battles during this epoch 
in which the proportionate loss does not appear nearly 
so high — as, for instance, Leu then, Rossbach, and 
Vittoria ; but they afford no fair criterion of the effect 
of the weapon used, having been decided almost as soon 
as begun, either by tactical skill or by the superiority of 
the army on one side. The first improvement intro- 
duced into fire-arms was that of rifles, still, however, 
muzzle-loading. This arm was in use on both sides 
in the campaign of 1859, and was also used by the 
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Austrians alone at Koniggratz in 1866, on which occa- 
sion it was opposed to the hreech-loader of the Prussians. 
The following are the statistics of the principal battles 
in the two campaigns, taken from the source just 
quoted : — 
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Of the above list, Magenta and Solferino were essen- 
tially what are termed ** soldiers* battles," for of tactical 
skill there was none on either side, and Solferino in 
particular was fiercely contested for upwards of six 
hours. We may assume, then, that the weapon in use 
had a fair field. At Koniggratz the case was certainly 
somewhat different, for although the battle lasted from 
7 A*M. till 4 P.M., the Austrian troops were demoralised 
by defectiye administration, and also by their experience 
of the deadly effect of the breech-loader in preceding 
actions. 

We now come to another epoch in the history of 
weapons, marked by an improvement greater, perhaps, 
than any that had ever before been made in the history 
of war, the breech-loading rifle. The real importance of 
tfiis ehaage is seldom or never appreciated even by 
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military men. Men who were in the army in the daya 
of muzzle-loading weapons will remember that to load a 
rifle was a task involving a number of details, such as 
biting or tearing the cartridge, pouring in the powder, 
reversing the cartridge, ramming home, capping, and 
ftiU cocking, the neglect of any one of which would 
vitiate and render abortive the whole process. But in 
the heat and hurry of action many men, particularly 
young soldiers, would forget one or other of these 
minutise, and there is good reason to suppose that a 
certain proportion, although perhaps a small one, of 
men serving in the armies of those days never fired a 
shot in battle. We have known a man return from a 
quiet field-day for which ten rounds of blank ammuni- 
tion had been issued, with five of them in his pouch 
and h^e in the barrel of his rifle, haviug rammed that 
number down in succession before he discovered that 
the nipple was choked with dirt. Many ofiBcers could 
doubtless give confirmatory evidence on this point. 
The volunteer in Punch who tried to look as if he 
hadn't fired away his ramrod was not altogether such a 
myth as many people supposed. When we remember^ 
on the other hand, that the operation of loading a 
breech-loader is so simple that the most nervous man 
cannot help performing it properly ; when we also bear 
in mind that the fire of the new weapon is three times 
more accurate than that of the muzzle-loading smooth- 
bore, seven times longer in range^ and eight times more 
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rnpid ; it cun hardly be said tbat we have overstated the 
caflo in duscribing tbe iotrodnction of such an arm aa 
tb<! greatest improvement that has ever taken place in 
the whole history of weapons. Nor must ve forget that 
in artillery the advance has been commensurate, except 
as regards the single point of rapidity . So mnch for 
tlie weapons; now for the result. The following table 
is taken from the Precis of Modern Tactics, by Major 
Homo, H.E., with the exception of Sedan, which is Irom 
tbe German ofGcial account. The battles are selected 
beoauBo they occurred early in the war, and therefore 
before the whole of the French regular army had been 
killed or made prisoners : — 
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On account of the paucity of tbe French force engaged 
at WeiBBemburg, we have purposely omitted it; the 
proportion of killed and wounded in that battle was only 
one-twelfth. The average of the list given is one-ninth. 
Exception may, perhaps, be taken to the statistics we have 
given, on the ground that no comparison can be instituted 
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'between muzzle-loading and breech-loading weapons 
nntil we obtain, not the proportionate loss in the aggre- 
gate, but the numbers under fire for equal periods of 
time. The fluctuations and confusion of battle, of 
course, render this an impossibility ; but the statistics 
given have been compiled from a common basis — namely, 
the numbers actually at the disposal of the generals 
for the battle in question, and may therefore be accepted 
as affording a fair comparison of the effect of each 
weapon. 

Let us now sum up the results. As we have already 
observed, it is doubtful whether we can form a really 
correct estimate of the proportion of killed and wounded 
to those engaged which characterised the first, or pre- 
gunpowder epoch ; but, judging from the examples 
given, and from others of a similar nature which might 
be quoted, it would appear to have been hardly less than 
one- third. The first great improvement — the invention 
of gunpowder — reduced this, as we have seen, to between 
one-fourth and one-fifth ; while the greatest improve- 
ment of all — the invention of the breech-loader — would 
seem to have still further reduced the proportion by 
nearly a half, or to one-ninth. 

Two questions present themselves here. First, how 
is this result to be accounted for ? and, secondly, is it 
probable that with the weapons now in use the propor- 
tionate loss will eventually increase, remain at its pre- 
sent figure^ or diminish ? With regard to the first 
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qaestJOD, one solution is easily forthcoming in the fact 
that tactics have always been adapted to weapons, not 
weapons to tactics; and it may be urged that the 
increased power of modem weapons has been met and 
neutralised by the present loose order of fighting. That 
this is partly the case is undeniable. But when we 
remember the fearful power of the modem weapon, its 
certainty of action, its accuracy of aim, its terrible ra- 
pidity, its immense range and penetratiye power — when 
all this is fully realised, we cannot say that this explana- 
tion appears to us to be satisfactory. If we had been 
told that the new tactics had counterbalanced the spe- 
cial efiScacy of the new weapon, leaving the proportion 
of killed and wounded where it was before, we could 
understand it; but when we see that the effect of 
immensely improved small arms and artillery has been 
to diminish that proportion by nearly a half, it seems 
to us that some further explanation is required. The 
remarks which we are now about to make apply as 
much to the second question as to the first. 

The history of the world has, as we know, been one, 
on the whole, of improvement in civilisation and intel- 
ligence. Science has provided armies with weapons of 
terrible power. A soldier of the present day, then, 
takes the field under the following circumstances. He 
has, at least in most countries with any pretensions to 
greatness, been subjected more or less to the softening 
influence of civilisation, education, and possibly of com- 
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fort ; he is armed with a deadly weapon, and with intel- 
ligence to enable him to use it. With this intelligence 
comes the knowledge that his enemy too is similarly 
armed ; and even should the soldier fail to realise this 
fact for himself, it is carefully impressed upon him by 
his drill, which teaches him not to stand boldly up and 
face his foe, but to crouch down and hide himself when- 
eyer he can. Is it possible that men can undergo such 
a training as this without being insensibly influenced by 
it ? Soldiers are just as susceptible on points of this 
nature as any other class of the community. A well- 
known instance will occur to some readers. When the 
campaign of 1859 was about to begin, the rifle (muzzle- 
loading) had just come into use, and the Austrian 
infantry had a high reputation for skilful use of it. 
An uneasy feeling was generated among the French 
soldiers, which attained to such a pitch, that the Em- 
peror Napoleon, knowing the excitable and impres- 
sionable character of his men, referred to the subject in 
a general order, as follows : — ** The new arms of preci- 
sion are only dangerous at a distance, and will not 
prevent the bayonet from being, as heretofore, the^ 
favourite arm of the French soldier." 

Let us now turn for a moment to naval affairs. Here 
we see an improvement in the power of weapons greater 
even than that which has taken place on land. The 
deadly percussion shell has superseded the cannon-ball^ 
the size of the guns now used is enormous, and the 
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ram and the torpedo have been added to the naval 
firmoury. But, whereas in land warfare the soldier can 
keep his distance whilst fighting and retreat if beaten, 
the sailor can do neither ; he must remain in his ship, 
and that ship, if defeated, is probably destroyed. The 
first naval action in which shells were used, was that 
between the Alabama and the Kearsage in June 1864, 
in which the former ship was sent to the bottom in an 
hour. The next was the battle of Lissa, in which one 
Italian ship, the Re ditaliay was sunk by the ram ; 
another, the Palestro^ was destroyed by shells ; and the 
remainder fled. This was in 1866, when shell guns and 
Tarns were still in their infancy, and what has been the 
result ? Simply that there has been no naval action 
flince. In 1870 the Germans, although they had several 
fine ships, never ventured to send one of them to sea, 
not even after the French fleet had been recalled from 
the Elbe and its crews sent on shore to aid in the 
defence of Paris. In like manner the Russians some- 
how managed to avoid a single naval action during the 
late war. It was not so in the olden time. In the 
-early part of this century sailors of all nations, even 
when most conscious of their inferiority, boldly put to 
isea and encountered us time after time, knowing that, 
if beaten, their ships would still float, and that the 
worst that could happen to them would be to be towed 
into their enemy's ports as prizes. But now that the 
power of the new naval weapons has been fully demon- 
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stxated, and that, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
na\al warfare, defeat entails probable destruction, it 
would seem that inferiority, once admitted, is considered 
a sufBcient reason for not fighting at all. We need not 
say that nothing can be further from our intention than 
to cast any imputation on the courage of sailors. To do 
so would indeed be absurd, for sailors, from their con- 
stant familiarity with danger in every shape, are even 
more ready to face it than soldiers. What we maintain 
is that, if ever soldiers find themselves situated as 
sailors now are — that is to say, committed to the alter- 
native of victory or destruction, not to mention a by no 
means remote possibility of combining the two — they 
will do what sailors have done, and decline to fight at 
all. Whether military warfare will ever enter this phaso 
is beyond the scope of our present inquiry. 

We may go on increasing the power of our weapons, 
and there may, in fact, be no limit to it; but there is a 
limit to human endurance. That limit may vary in 
diflferent armies according to their discipline, their 
morale^ and the characteristics of the nation whence the 
army is drawn ; but it not the less exists, and, speak- 
ing generally, we suspect that it is sooner reached than 
was the case formerly — in other words, that there 
is a slow but steady decadence in warlike qualities. 
This decadence has escaped notice partly because it is 
slow, keeping pace with the advance of civilization and 
refinement, and partly because it has not been confined. 
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to any particular country, but is common to all. More- 
over, the whole spirit and tendency of the times is 
-directly opposed to any recognition of this decadence. 
Modern campaigns are attended by special correspon- 
dents, whose glowing and highly-wrought accounts are 
eagerly- devoured, and public attention is absorbed in the 
immense totals of killed and wounded. By-and-by 
hard statistics are published showing the real truth of 
the case, but the popular interest in the subject has 
passed away, and no one cares to read them. Again, 
isolated acts of valour and devotion are proclaimed 
aloud and magnified to the utmost, but no fact of an 
opposite nature is ever allowed to transpire. Thus a 
false standard for estimating the dangers of war and the 
heroism of soldiers is established, and few persons would 
venture on the thankless task of rectifying it. 

In olden times, when men stood and fought in close 
ranks and in deep formations, there was but little indi- 
viduality in battle ; all took their fair share of danger, 
and the very knowledge of this fact strengthened and 
fortified the whole army. We are somewhat too prone 
to disparage this state of things, and to call the soldier 
of the past a mere machine, forgetting that the principal 
feature of a machine is the implicit obedience it yields to 
those who control it. We boast that, in our present 
loose order of fighting, we have substituted a flexible 
chain for a rigid bar ; so we have, and we must be pre- 
pared to find that some of the links in that chain are 
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<5onsiderably weaker than others. A German writer on 
tactics, the late Captain May, has truly observed that 
''he who considers that all men are heroes because 
they are derived from a brave race, is very considerably 
mistaken. If only all soldiers would of their own accord 
simply do their duty in battle, they would be perfectly 
invincible." And is it not natural to suppose that the 
men who are not heroes, the weak links in the chain, 
will, now that their individuality is allowed to assert 
itself, owing to our extended order of fighting, display 
their weakness in ways that will affect the conduct of 
the whole force of which they are part ? Is it not, in 
short, true, that for real, practical work, the strength of 
a chain is that of its weakest link ? Another German 
writer, the author of the Frontal Attack of Infantry^ 
speaking of the war of 1870, says: — "Those who had 
Mien were just the bravest men, because they exposed 
themselves most in the skirmishing line " (the italics are 
ours). Obviously, therefore, the effect of the first 
battles of a modem campaign must be to deprive an 
Army of its bravest men, leaving the remainder to con- 
tinue the war. 

With regard, then, to the first of our questions — To 
what is the hitherto diminishing proportionate loss in 
battle due? — we believe the answer to be that it is due 
to the new and loose order of fighting ; partly because 
it offers a more difficult target to an enemy, and partly 
because of the training which men undergo to prepare 
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them for this order of fighting. That training first 
impresses them with a full sense of the danger they will 
incur in war ; then teaches them to shun that danger; 
and, finally, when they are called upon to face it, allows 
them a certain amount of option in doing so. With 
regard to the second question — Will the proportionate 
loss hereafter increase or diminish ? — it is to be observed 
that all the power hitherto expended on the improve- 
ment of weapons, both naval and military, has defeated 
its own end. On one element fighting appears to be 
going out of fashion altogether ; on the other it is con- 
ducted in a manner which diminishes, or, we should 
say, more than diminishes, the risk incurred in propor- 
tion to the increasing power of the weapons used. Were 
any further illustration of this needed, it will be found 
in the recent proposition to provide field artillery with 
iron shields to protect them against infantry fire. 
Because gunners cannot rush from place to place and 
throw themselves on their faces to obtain cover, but 
must stand up to serve their guns, it is proposed 
to provide them with portable bullet-proof shelter. 
What further antidotes to the power of modem 
weapons may yet be invented it is useless at present to 
speculate upon; it certainly does not appear probable 
that the proportionate losses in battle will ever increase, 
but rather the contrary. 
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IV. 

4 

REGIMENTAL EFFICIENCY.* 

''Stick to your regiment, my boy, and you will get 
on," were the words with which the anxious father of 
the past bade farewell to the aspiring youth of the 
period, who having suddenly developed into ** an ofiBcer 
and a gentleman," was about to quit the paternal roof 
and enter upon the military career. The advice in 
question^ albeit it was frequently given by those who 
were totally destitute of practical knowledge of the 
service, was sound, and, more than this, was easily 
followed. Let us glance at a regiment of infantry as 
it was some five-and-twenty years ago. We find the 
establishment to have been one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, twelve captains, fifteen lieutenants, ten ensigns, 
paymaster, quartermaster, and three surgeons, giving a 
total of nearly fifty ofiBcers ; and it must be remembered 
that, with the exception of some half-dozen at the 

♦ March 15, 1879 
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depot, these figures represented nearly the actual eflfec- 
live number of those who daily met at the mess-table. 
Marriage in those days was little cultivated in the 
army ; staff billets were few and far between ; if an ofl&cer 
showed exceptional zeal or smartness, he considered 
himself sufficiently rewarded by the adjutancy, or by 
being posted to a flank company ; and altogether there 
was little opportunity or inducement to leave the regi- 
ment. As with the officers, so with the inferior grades. 
All non-commissioned officers and men borne on the 
muster-roll were present and effective ; enlistment was 
for ten years certain ; all ranks looked upon the regi- 
ment as their home ; and, wherever the corps might be, 
it always preserved a jealous and separate individuality. 
Let us now turn to the regiment of the present. Com- 
mencing with the establishment of officers, we find a 
marked diminution. At present it consists of one 
lieutenant- colonel, two majors, ten captains, ten lieu- 
tenants, and a number of second- or sub-lieutenants, 
averaging from four to ten, the proportion varying 
according to some mysterious law understood only at 
the Horse Guards. The duties of paymaster are fre- 
quently performed by one of the combatant officers; 
and the medical department has, as a rule, severed all 
social connection with the regiment. Thus the total 
effective of officers is now only about thirty. But even 
from these diminished numbers heavy deductions must 
be made. One major, two captains, and four subalterns 
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are at the depot. One captain is in charge of a gym- 
nasium at a distant station ; another is a student at the 
Staff College. Of the subalterns, one is going through 
a course of musketry at Hythe, another is learning 
signalling at Aldershot or Chatham, and two more are 
detached from the regiment for garrison instruction. 
The proportion of married officers has reached a pitch 
that almost calls for official interference ; and, though 
they are not actually lost to the regiment, there can be 
no question that their efficiency as regimental officers is 
seriously impaired. As fast as the absentees return their 
places are taken by others, and thus a regiment can 
seldom reckon upon having more than twenty effective 
officers actually present. Moreover, we must not forget 
the numerous officers holding permanent staff appoint - 
ments, such as brigade-majors, garrison instructors, 
adjutants of Militia or Volunteers, aides-de-camp, &o., 
who do not, it is true, cause vacancies, as their places 
are filled up by promotion ; nor are they permanently 
lost to the regiment, for the Commander-in-Chief has, 
no doubt wisely, decided that on the expiration of their 
term they are to perform a tour of regimental duty. 
But though they may rejoin, it is in most cases against 
the grain; their interest in the regiment, in which 
during their absence the changes have been so great that 
they hardly know either officers or men, has passed 
away, and they merely look forward to the time when 
they cau again leave it. 

3 * 
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TumiDg to the racks we see the same system atwork^ 
Let us suppose a regiment just landed from foreign 
service. A draft from the depot has joined, and the 
commanding o£Bcer and adjutant are hard at work dis- 
tributing the men among the different companies, 
endeavouring to induce the more promising to accept 
promotion — no easy task in these days — and getting the 
corps generally into trim. Before long everything is 
confusion. One sergeant is sent to qualify in musketry 
at Hythe, and gives such satisfaction that he is per- 
manently retained there. Another is sent, in the first 
instance as a temporary measure, to the brigade ofiBce 
as clerk, and for a similar reason never rejoins ; a third 
is appointed to a military prison as warder, and a fourth 
becomes instructor at a gymnasium. On a certain day 
an order arrives that candidates are required from among 
the men for the Army Hospital Corps, and that none 
but steady and intelligent men will be accepted ; on 
the next comes a similar call for men for the commis-^ 
sariat; while, to crown all, a sudden demand is made for 
perhaps a hundred volunteers for some regiment about 
to proceed on immediate active service. This steady 
drain of all the zeal, talent, and energy of a regiment 
is alike disheartening to commanding officers and detri- 
mental to efficiency. The incessant changes necessi- 
tated by these constant removals keep the corps in a 
perpetual state of internal chaos. We have lately seen 
a case in which a captain has commanded four different 
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-companies in twelve months, and another in which a 
subaltern has been attached to every company in the 
regiment within the same period ; while, as for sergeants 
and corporals, they might with justice repeat Artemus 
Ward's inquiry and ask where they are, and how long 
they are likely to remain there ? How can it be ex- 
pected that officers should take any interest in their 
men, or that' the men should know their officers, under 
such circumstances ? It may be urged that these 
demands on the personnel of our regiments are only 
made in time of peace in order that both officers and 
men may have necessary opportunities for studying the 
art of war, and that when the call to arms sounds all 
absentees at once rejoin. But before the regiment has 
-well set foot on the theatre of operations the system of 
depletion begins again with renewed vigour. The base 
of supply, the lines of communication, the commissariat 
department, which is sure to be undermanned and over- 
worked ; the baggage- trains and convoys, provost and 
military police, native contingents, and other auxiliary 
or subsidiary services — each and all require good 
officers, and these, in the absence of any other source, 
must be drawn from the regiments. Thus it would 
appear that at no time and under no circumstances can 
a British regiment ever be found to have its proper com- 
plement of officers or non-commissioned officers; in 
other words, it is never, not even when in presence of 
the enemy, tactically efficient. 
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Now it caDDot be denied that a nation which pays » 
Tery large price for a very small army has a right to 
demand that the talents, abilities, and services of every 
individual in that army should be utilised in the most 
advantageous and economical manner. The questioit 
is — Are we really doing this? The march of military 
science has created the necessity for a nnmber of ex- 
ceptional and extra-regimental services. It has also 
introduced a weapon and a mode of fighting which re- 
quire, above all things, good oflBcers and steady non- 
commissioned officers who know and are known by their 
men. Our method of meeting these two demands has 
been to supply the former at the expense of the latter; 
to pay Paul by robbing Peter; in other words, to sacri- 
fioe our regimental system to our general system. With 
reference to this we can only observe that our regi- 
mental system, as it was, has repeatedly excited the 
admiration of foreign critics, who have pronounced it 
ex oellent, if not perfect. Has anyone ever said half as 
muoh for our general system ? This plan of making 
tmti institution do the work of two may serve for a time, 
but oanuot last for ever. How did it happen, by the 
way, that in the late gallant defence of the post at 
Korko*» Prift, upwards of eighty men had only one 
tiftloor of tho regiment with them, and that one a sub- 
AUiiVU ? 

Hofoiv ooncUuiing, let us glance at the brigade depot 
nj'htriu in ita rt^gimontal aspect. We may begin by 
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saying that the virtual condemDation of it proDOUDced 
by the Secretary of State for War, in his speech on the 
Army Estimates, is endorsed by the best military 
authorities. It owed its origin to a popular demand 
for the localisation of regiments, and in theory nothing 
could have been more admirable. Regiments were to be 
linked in pairs, one being abroad and one at home ; they 
were to draw their recruits from their allotted district, 
and thus a distinct homogeneity was to be secured for 
all. In practice the result has been very different ; for 
the system has completely defeated its own object. It 
was found from the first that the division of the country 
into districts of equal, or nearly equal, population was 
faulty ; for, although the population of each district 
might be equal, the recruit-producing power was not. 
In one a depression of trade or a local dispute between 
labour and capital would glut the market with recruits ; 
in another not a recruit was to be had. The two bat- 
talions belonging to the former would thus be up to their 
establishment^ which was never allowed to expand, and 
could take no more, the surplus being sent away, often 
at heavy expense, to some remote district. Thus a 
brigade depot in South Wales would be at one moment 
fiimishing food for powder to a regiment whose home 
was in the North of Scotland ; at another it would be 
unable to meet its own requirements. In the same way 
English brigade depots might occasionally be seen 
shipping off a draft for an Irish regiment, or vice versd. 
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uccording to the exigencies or circumstances of the time. 
This, however, would of itself be a comparatively slight 
objection, for a few lads joining as recruits are quickly 
absorbed and assimilated. But when we see regiments 
wiiich have in their regular turn reached the top of the 
roster for foreign service, and have therefore had ample 
time to prepare — when we see these regiments requiring 
men literally in hundreds to complete them for embark- 
ation, the hopeless inadequacy of the source of supply 
becomes painfully apparent. The extent to which we 
are compelled to rely upon the makeshift and unsatis- 
factory system of volunteering is an acknowledgment of 
the weakness of our recruiting machinery, and a serious 
regimental evil. Among the advantages claimed for the 
rifle at present in use in our army one is that all its 
component parts are interchangeable, and that, out of a 
given number of weapons individually damaged, a certain 
proportion of serviceable ones can always be patched up. 
We appear to be rapidly reducing our regiments to the 
same level of mechanical similarity ; and the process, if 
persevered in, must prove detrimental alike to discipline 
and esprit de corps. We have already dwelt upon the 
disheartening effect produced, especially on the officers 
of a regiment which suddenly finds itself deprived of a 
number of its best men ; and it may be doubted whether 
their presence in their new regiment is an unmixed 
good. They join with the full conviction that they have 
conferred a favour on it, and think that they are to be 
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made much of accordingly. We have not as yet noticed 
any falling off in the esprit de corpse bat it should be 
remembered that its existence in individual regiments is 
perfectly compatible with a gradual deterioration in dis- 
cipline of the whole. That the discipline of the army 
in general is not what it was is admitted by all old 
officers and men^ and we cannot afford to take further 
liberties with it. As it is^ the permanency and stability 
of regimental life are fast disappearing ; but we have no 
time to notice, much less to deplore, the loss. With a 
limited supply of recruits and an unlimited amount of 
desertion, with one war on hand in India, another at 
the Cape, and a prospect of a third in Burmah, we are 
only too thankful to have any regiments at all, even if 
the majority are mere skeletons. Still it is an un- 
comfortable reflection that, if " Providence favours the 
big battalions,^' our chances of ultimate success are 
small. 
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V. 

THE THBEE ARMS.* 

The past thirty years of military history have been 
prolific of change and improvement in all that appertains 
to the art of war. Military weapons in general have 
undergone, and are still undergoing, changes ; hut thesfr 
changes have not always been equally apportioned 
among the three arms, and thus it has frequently 
happened that one of them has, by means of some 
recent invention, been invested with temporary import- 
ance until some fresh improvement affecting another 
again alters the situation. Beginning our retrospect 
immediately before the Crimean War, we find the 
weapons in general use to have been much the same 
as they were in the days of the Peninsula — namely, the 
musket, the extreme range of which may be said to have 
been two hundred yards, for the infantry; artillery, 
which was seldom effective beyond six hundred yards ; 

* March 29, 1879. 
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and sword and carbine for the cavalry, the latter weapon 
having been^ from its bad shooting, an almost useless 
superfluity. The close of the Crimean war was followed 
by a series of improvements, the first of which affected 
the infantry only — namely, the Enfield rifle, a weapon 
which, in the hands of properly trained men, was found 
to be perfectly effective at eight and nine hundred yards. 
Its appearance was hailed by an outburst of exultation 
on the part of the infantry. Here, it was said, is a 
weapon which, as regards both range and accuracy, 
actually excels the field-gun. Of what further use could 
artillery now be, for would not both men and horses be 
demolished by infantry-fire before the guns could return 
a shot ? This impression was confirmed by a diagram 
which appeared in the Musketry Instruction book of the 
period. It represented a gun and waggon coming into 
action, the figures of men and horses alike copiously 
spotted with bullet-marks, the whole being intended ta 
represent the effect of musketry-fire at eight hundred 
yards, from a squad of men, during a period of about 
two minutes. It mattered little that the squad was 
composed of picked shots, that the range was accurately 
measured and known, that the marksmen had enjoyed 
perfect freedom from hurry or excitement ; in a word, 
that the practice had been carried on under circum- 
stances which could never have existed in actual war. 
There was the diagram, and it suflQced to point the^ 
moral that the days of field-artillery were over. 
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As for cavalry, they never had been formidable to 
foot- soldiers, and now would be simply contemptible. 
Henceforth infantry would be the sole arm, and the 
sooner the other^two were disestablished the better. Time, 
however, brought the artillery their revenge. Before 
long it was discovered that guns could be rifled as well 
as small-arms. An increase in the range of field- 
artillery more than commensurate with that which had 
taken place in the musket was at once established, and, 
more than this, the steadiness of flight which cheiracter- 
ised the new elongated projectiles, rendered the use of 
the percussion shell feasible. Artillery did not, however, 
for some time regain its proper position with regard to 
infantry. The first appearance of rifled cannon in 
European war was in the French army of Italy in 1859. 
But the country was unfavourable to the movements 
and action of artillery ; and, although the power of the 
new weapon was fully demonstrated at Solferino, the 
part played by the arm during the whole campaign was 
subordinate, if not insignificant. The campaign of 1866 
in Bohemia found both combatants provided with a 
numerous and powerful rifled artillery; but its proper 
use was little understood by either, and again the part 
played by the arm was unimportant throughout. To a 
Prussian infautry oflficer, the late Captain May, belongs 
the honour of having first pointed out the causes of this. 
In his celebrated Tatical Retrospect of the campaign, 
he animadverted severely on the loose disconnected way 
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in which the Prussian artillery drifted into action — 
frequently too late to be of any service, often without 
any specified object, always without unity of action in 
itself or concert with the other arms. He showed that 
both in attack and defence the arm had distinct and 
legitimate functions which had hitherto been sacrificed 
to individual caprice. In a word, he proved conclusively 
that the shortcomings of the improved artillery were 
due, not, as was generally supposed, to technical, but to 
tactical, defects ; and he boldly prophesied that, in the 
next war, that side would win which knew best how to 
make use of its artillery — in other words, that side 
whose artillery had had the best tactical training. His 
suggestions were adopted, and he lived to see his 
prophecy fulfilled to the letter. The part played by the 
German artillery during the war of 1870-1 not merely 
restored the arm to its proper place, but raised its 
prestige to a height it had never before reached. 

Let us now turn to the cavalry. We have already- 
remarked that, on the first appearance of the rifled 
musket, this arm also was doomed to extinction by 
theorists of the musketry school, on the ground that, if 
it had been unavailing against infantry armed with the 
old smooth-bore, it was simply useless now. It never 
occurred to these prophets that cavalry might possibly 
find other duties in war than that of incessantly charging 
infantry duly drawn up to receive them ; and the 
delusion was confirmed by the fact that, when the- 
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artillery did at length make a forward move by the adop- 
tion of rifled guns, it was obvious that the cavalry 
weapon proper, the sword, was incapable of further 
improvement. Nor did the campaigns of 1859 and 
1806 tend to dispel it. In the former, the nature of the 
country, as already remarked, was unfavourable to the 
action of the mounted branches, and the whole war 
was from beginning to end literally devoid of cavalry 
incident. An idea of the part played by the arm in 
1866 may be gathered from the following facts. On 
the eve of the battle of Koniggratz, two immense hostile 
armies were in close proximity, and neither of them had 
the slightest knowledge of the fact. Out of 113 Austrian 
guns captured at the battle, 108 were taken by the 
infantry and five by the cavalry, while after the victory 
there was absolutely no pursuit of the beaten army. 
These shortcomings were sharply criticised in several 
•quarters, and especially by the writer already quoted, 
who, while condemning the general ineflSciency of the 
Prussian cavalry throughout the campaign, pointed out 
that in more than one instance the arm had, in several 
partial or isolated actions, brilliantly distinguished itself, 
and that nothing but good tactical training for officers 
and men was needed to make it thoroughly effective. 
As in the case of the artillery, the subject was taken up 
by the German authorities, and the result again proved 
the justice of Captain May's strictures. So far from the 
use of cavalry having departed, it was found that the 
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extraordinary pace which has hecome a leading feature 
in modern war afforded the arm incessant occupation in 
reconnoitring the enemy, screening its own army, and 
in seizing important points. So admirably did the 
German cavalry cover the advance of their immense 
host in 1870, that the Emperor Napoleon admitted, in 
his pamphlet on the war, that, " in spite of the most 
persevering researches, it never was known where the 
enemy's main body really was/' Another German 
writer on tactics, indeed, described cavalry as " useless 
on the battle-field, invaluable off it,*' but even this 
cannot be admitted. The well-known charge of Von 
Bredow's brigade at Vionville, gained the precious 
moments which enabled the Germans to bring up re- 
inforcements to their exhausted advanced troops, and 
was largely instrumental in the subsequent success of 
the great turning movement which placed the whole 
German army between Paris and their enemy. There 
can be little doubt that, under a good system and good 
leaders, cavalry will always do good service on or off the 
battle-field, and that it has fully regained its proper 
position with regard to the other two arms. 

Thus we see that each arm has made a step in advance 
which has left their relative positions nearly unaltered. 
Unless we are mistaken, the infantry has just made 
another move forward. During the last Eusso-Turkish 
war it was remarked that the Turkish rifle, which is 
nearly the same as ours, could be used at distances far 
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in excess of that for which it was sighted. Again^ 
immediately before the Afghan war our authorities in* 
India caused the Martini-Henry to be tested for ranges 
when it was found that, although the rifle was only 
sighted up to 1,400 yards, its fire was perfectly effective 
at 2,100. It may be urged that, although the weapon 
may shoot well at such distances, the soldier cannot; 
and that, to all practical intents, such a range is a 
delusion. In reply, we would ask anyone who re- 
members what the shooting of the army was when the 
Enfield rifle first appeared to compare it with what 
it is now. The improvement has been so immense, and 
the practice at what are now considered the long ranges 
is so good, that we have no hesitation in believing that, 
if sights are provided and practice allowed, the soldier- 
can be brought up to the level of his rifle. Supposing 
this to be done, the infantry will have effected a distinct 
improvement, and one which especially threatens the- 
artillery ; for, while cavalry can, and generally do, keep- 
under cover until the moment for action arrives, artillery 
must remain stationary on elevated ground, where they 
can both see and be seen. At first sight it would appear 
that the best course for the artillery to pursue would be 
to engage at longer ranges; but there is a serious 
obstacle to this. It is well known that, as far as the 
power of the present field-gun, and the effect of its 
projectiles are concerned, it is effective at 5,000 yards, 
and in the case of our sixteen-pounder field-gun at 
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7,000 and 8,000 yards. But, on the other hand, the 
best authorities have declared that all practice carried on 
at ranges so great that the effect cannot be distinguished 
is wasted; in other words, that the range of field 
artillery is limited by the power of human vision. 
Opinions may vary as to what this range may be, but 
we think that for all ordinary practical purposes it may 
be taken as 2,000 yards, or about a mile and a quarter. 
The late Major Home, R.E., in his work on Tactics, 
says : — " Beyond 2,500 paces " — that is to say, 2,000 
yards — ** unless under peculiar circumstances, the effects 
of the shot cannot be detected, and it becomes, conse- 
quently, impossible to correct the gun.'* We may, 
therefore, consider that against troops crouching behind 
trenches, or any slight natural cover, or even in loose 
formation in the open, the range of field artillery is 
limited to that distance. But, if infantry-fire is 
developed in the manner we have suggested, the rifle 
will be on an equality with the gun. The advantage 
which the artillery possess in the fact that their pro- 
jectiles can demolish both men and solid material, will 
be counterbalanced by the conspicuous and stationary 
target which the gun and its detachment must present to 
the infantry. Nor should it be forgotten that while a 
gun, properly laid, can only fire two rounds per minute, 
it might be opposed by a dozen riflemen, each of whom, 
even with careful aiming, could discharge at the rate of 
ten shots per minute. It is evident that this question 

4 
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h» alm^T attncted uWiidod. A distinguished artil- 
leiT officer in our serrice has suggested tfa&t field 
snilleTT sbould be pcoTided with portable iron bollet- 
pitMf shields as a coirr from iufsnUy-fire ; and at t 
recent meeting at the Cnited Senice Institution tin 
qnestion of combining in£uitiy-fire with aitilleiy in the 
preparatoiT stage of an attack on a position was brought 
forward. The subject is one of great interest, and we 
fdllj expect to see it soon take its place among the 
tactical questions of the dav. 
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VI. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE ARMY.* 

It is unfortunate for the army, and especially unfor- 
tunate for those entrusted with its management and 
discipline, if the recent wrangling in the House of 
Commons on the subject of corporal punishment is to 
be taken as a sample of the amount of intelligence 
generally existing in the public mind on this much- 
vexed subject. We wish to place before our readers a 
fair and impartial view of the opinions held on this 
matter by the great mass of our military officers, espe- 
cially those whose lives have been passed in actual per- 
sonal command of troops. We must begin by explaining 
that the British soldier poses before the general public 
in one light, and before his officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in quite another. Let us look at him 
from the first point of view — that is to say, as he appears 
to the public through the medium of Academy pictures, 

* July 12, 1879. 
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three-volume novels, and gushing penny-a-liners. In 
the pictures we have a rohust, well-proportioned man, 
with extremely regular, not to say regulation, features; 
smart, soldier-like appearance, in strictly conventional 
attitudes, performing some gallant or meritorious deed. 
Perhaps he is rescuing a wounded officer or comrade 
under fire. Perhaps he is storming a breach ; in the 
foreground are sundry officers brandishing their swords, 
while the background is conveniently obscured by 
clouds of smoke. In the novels and the newspapers he 
generally figures as a rough-and-ready, straightforward 
person, somewhat given to grumbling, but always in a 
state of intense readiness to obey orders, to follow his 
officer anywhere and do anything. We do not for a 
moment wish to imply that gallant acts, obedience, andr 
fidelity are rare among our soldiers, but it is most cer- 
tain that to represent them as invariably exhibiting such 
qualities is to present a very imperfect and over-coloured 
picture to the public. 

So much for the British soldier as he appears on 
canvas and on paper. Let us now see him in his every- 
day garb as he appears to his officers. Here he appears 
in a very different light; in fact, to depict him fairly, 
we must divide the rank and file into four distinct 
classes. Th6 first class may be said to consist of men 
who furnish our non-commissioned officers, and who 
may be unhesitatingly described as steady, honest, in- 
telligent, and hardworking; men who can be safely 
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trusted to commandy because they learn willingly to 
obey ; who recognise alike the necessity and the whole- 
fiomeness of discipline, and who may be said, without 
exaggeration^ to adorn the military, as they would any 
other, profession. The second class consists of men who 
possess these virtues, though in a less degree, and who 
are especially lacking in industry. Such men are con- 
tented with the pay and position of a private, which 
they often supplement by one of the situations of trust 
that are to be obtained in every regiment, and never 
aspire to promotion. They set a good example to their 
x^omrades in matters of duty and discipline ; they always 
command the respect of their officers ; and, in a word, 
are excellent soldiers. The third class contains men 
who may be said to be of a neutral character. They are 
Iready to follow a good or a bad example ; for choice, it 
must be feared the latter; but they would not, perhaps, 
spontaneously be guilty of much harm, and can always 
be kept in order by discipline and good management. 
These men can never be said to make really good sol- 
diers ; but they are a great deal better than none. The 
fourth class consists of lazy, lying, dirty, disreputable, 
vicious vagabonds, the majority of whom enlist to escape 
the clutches of the police, and many of whom are among 
the greatest ruffiians that ever walked the earth. 
Destitute alike of intelligence and compunction, they 
cannot be trusted to understand or to obey the simplest 
^rder; while they would, but for fear of the conse- 
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quences, blow out the brains of any officer or non-com- 
missioned officer who visited their faults with even the 
slightest punishment. These are the men who disgrace 
the profession, and who have made the very term 
** enlist " a byword and a reproach to the nation. These 
are the men who are eternally growling that a soldier 
has too many masters ; and they are right, for colonel, 
captain, adjutant, sergeant-major, and provost-sergeant 
are all their masters ; and who pities them ? These are 
the men whose presence in a barrack-room contaminates 
the young soldiers as fast as they join ; and it is owing 
entirely to them that the great majority of officers, and 
especially of regimental officers, are opposed to the 
absolute abolition of corporal punishment. In peace 
they are worse than useless ; in war they can only be 
kept in subordination by bodily fear, for to no other 
argument are they accessible. Under iron discipline 
they will fight, and sometimes fight well ; remove this, 
and they degenerate into lawless, insubordinate plun- 
derers. 

We have endeavoured in the above description to give 
our readers a fair idea of the material which has to be 
dealt with and kept in order when troops take the field' 
— that is to say, when they leave behind them military 
prisons and other means of enforcing punishment which 
are available in peace. But more than this is required 
before the question of corporal punishment can be pro- 
perly appreciated. We must understand thoroughly the- 
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circumstances under which service in the field is carried 
on; and the amount of misapprehension in the public 
mind on this point is simply amazing. Some ludicrous 
remarks appeared in an article on the subject in the 
Daily News of last Tuesday, and as they afford an 
admirable illustration of the prevailing ignorance on 
the subject, we quote them. After some prefatory 
remarks of a hopelessly bewildering nature, such as '' It 
is not probable that a sparing and judicious use of the 
rod will soon be reformed out of the schools of England/^ 
the writer continues : " The substitute for flogging in 
the case of soldiers will probably have to be partly 
punishment-drills, partly imprisonment, but especially 
some such penalty as will appeal to the sense of honour.'^ 
What particular punishment partaking of the nature of 
" punishment-drill " or " imprisonment " is especially 
calculated to appeal to the '' sense of honour " is more 
than we can say ; but let us pass on and examine the 
probable results of the system recommeoded by the 
Daily News. An army is on active service in the field, 
and on a certain night a picquet is surprised and driven 
in with the loss of sundry officers and men, the supports 
and reserve having to be called into requisition before 
the enemy is repulsed and the original line regained. On 
examining the ground where a seutry had been posted 
for the express purpose of preventing such an occur- 
rence, the said sentry is found lying alive, but hope- 
lessly drunk, under a bush, having thus escaped the 
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notice of the enemy. We have put no imaginary or 
impossible case, bat one that might easily occur in 
almost any campaign. Now for the punishment recom- 
mended by the Daily News. "Punishment-drill" we 
will suppose to be out of the question for so aggravated 
an o£fence ; aad as valuable life has been sacrificed by 
the culprit's drunkenness^ we will presume that "im- 
prisonment" is the sole alternative. Let us suppose 
that a sentence of this nature has been passed by a 
court-martial. It happens that the scene of operations 
is some fifty miles from the base on the coast, and, of 
course, there are no means of carrying out the sentence 
at head-quarters. Therefore, an escort of a non-com- 
missioned officer and two, or, if the prisoner happens to 
be violent, four, men, must be detailed to escort him to 
the coast to embark for England. The voyage home 
will occupy possibly several weeks ; and as, by the rules 
of the service, the period of imprisonment commences 
from the day on which the president of the court- 
martial signs the sentence, it follows that the prisoner 
will land with a considerable proportion of his punish* 
ment fulfilled. Let us just sum up the whole proceeding. 
A man commits a gross dereliction of duty which in- 
volves loss of valuable life. The culprit is awarded a 
punishment which, instead of being summary, is dilatory 
in its nature and totally wanting in deterrent eJBfect ; in 
fact, it is such as to make those who remain behind 
contrast the hardships and privations of active service 
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yrith the comparative comfort of a voyage home, followed 
by a possibly short term of imprisonment. Nor is this 
^, for the services of a non-commissioned officer and 
two or three men must be withdrawn from the force in 
the field for the period necessary to march from the army 
to the base, to hand over the prisoner, and return to 
camp. We have thus far only imagined the case of a 
single prisoner ; but, if the army was large, a consider- 
able proportion of its available strength would have to 
be constantly deducted for the ignominious duty of 
escorting prisoners to the base. Could anything be 
imagined more ridiculous, or more unfair to the good 
men upon whom would devolve the extra duty conse- 
quent upon the absence of these prisoners and their 
escorts ? There only remains another aspect of the case 
to be considered. It has been admitted by implication 
that, if we do not flog, we must shoot ; even the most 
bitter opponents of corporal punishment have not denied 
this. 

The short and simple answer to this suggestion is 
—apart from all considerations of humanity — that we 
cannot afford to get rid of our soldiers at this rate. If 
there is one thing for which our armies in the field are 
more conspicuous than another, it is for paucity of 
numbers ; and if our soldiers are liable the moment they 
take the field to be shot by friend and foe alike, it will 
tax our military resources to the utmost to supply the 
-double waste thus occasioned. Foreign armies can, on 
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aooount of their redandant numbers, afford to dispose 
of men in this way, bat we cannot. 

In conclusion, we will give briefly the views which we 
believe to be held on this subject by the majority of our 
regimental officers. They may be expressed somewhat 
as follows. Corporal punishment is said to be degrad- 
ing and revolting ; and it undoubtedly is so. At the 
same time officers have a duty to perform to the country, 
and that duty is to maintain discipline at all hazards 
and at any price, for without it good men will be sacri- 
ficed for the misconduct of the bad. The most ardent 
abolitionists of corporal punishment are unable to suggest 
a single practicable remedy or alternative except shoot- 
ing, and, little as we like flogging, we like shooting even 
less. This is the verdict of experience and common 
sense, and we believe it will approve itself to the deli- 
berate judgment not only of Parliament but of the^ 
country. 
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VII. 

MIUTABT EDUCATION.* 

We remember to have read of a savage tribe which in 
any period of want or distress erected an idol before 
which they prostrated themselves and prayed with ex- 
ceeding fervour. If, however, their petitions ,were not 
quickly granted, the idol was forthwith hurled into the 
mud, beaten, kicked, and loaded with abuse. This 
method, though possibly primitive, was not without its 
advantages, for it left every member of the community 
satisfied, at any rate, that he had done his utmost to 
farther the common object, and it was thus conducive 
to a cheeriiil acquiescence in the inevitable. It appears 
to us that in some respects the British nation is not 
unlike these savages. In time of any national want or 
emergency we . set up some idol which we worship for 
awhile with frantic zeal ; but if our devotions are not 
immediately responded to, we, too, hurl it down from its 

August 9, 1879. 
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shriDe and load it with abuse. Let as take the Orimean 
war as an example. After having been victorioas in 
every eagagement, our army was reduced to the verge 
of starvation by faulty administration. With our usual 
precipitation on such occasions^ we hastened to inquire 
into the causes of our failure, and divers somewhat 
exaggerated views were propounded and eagerly listened 
to. Somebody said that we had an army of lions com- 
manded by asses, and somebody else said that it was 
led by generals who did nothing and knew even less, 
assisted by staflf ofl&cers who knew nothing and did even 
less. Altogether, it was clear that something must be 
done, and so we set up the idol of military education, 
and proceeded to worship it with even more than our 
usual fervour. Our existing educational establishments 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst were brushed up, and the 
Staff College was built and maintained at considerable 
6xpense. But the education under the new system 
was directed only to what is conventionally known as 
ijivilised war, and was next to useless for purposes of 
irregular or savage war ; and, unfortunately, while civil- 
ised war is a luxury in which we have not indulged 
since the Crimean epoch, we have had a considerable 
number of savage wars, in one of which, as we have 
recently seen, we have not been uninterruptedly success- 
ful. In other words, our idol has not as yet answered 
our prayers, and accordingly there seems to be a strong 
disposition in many quarters to displace it and to abuse 
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it. Already it has been declared that our officers are 
degenerating into mere students and hookworms — a 
oharge which vre can assure our readers is totally un- 
founded. Other people, possibly not very well informed 
on military matters, have a vague idea that the educa* 
tion of officers is in some mysterious way answerable 
for the scarcity of numbers and inferiority of physique 
which characterise the recruits of the present day; in 
fact, there is a tendency to disparage this education in 
every way, and to attribute all military shortcomings ta 
its baneful influence. If an officer performs a con- 
spicuously meritorious and gallant act, an unfounded 
and incorrect statement is immediately produced to the 
effect that he has repeatedly failed to qualify education-^ 
ally for promotion. If an officer who has passed through 
the Staff College is rejected for command of his regi* 
ment, the finger of scorn is immediately pointed at 
militarv education ; the facts that the functions of the 
college are purely and avowedly educational, not dis- 
ciplinary, and that no officer is admitted to it until ho 
has been pronounced in all respects a thoroughly good 
and efficient regimental officer by his seniors, being con- 
veniently ignored. The detractors of military education 
base their objections mainly on the time-honoured argu- 
ment that in past times we got along very well without 
it, and that in the Peninsula war, which lasted for 
some five years, and was, therefore, a pretty severe test 
of efficiency, we were uniformly victorious. This is- 
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true ; but the whole conduct of that war was the work 
of one man, and of one only. In those days armies 
were small ; they manoeuvred and fought in close forma- 
tions, and consequently covered but a small extent of 
ground ; and whether the operation at the moment was 
battle, siege, or march, they were, to use a popular 
phrase, well in hand. The Peninsula war from first to 
last was a triumph of centralisation, and a brilliant 
example of the wonderful skill and administrative talent 
of the Duke of Wellington. It must also be remem- 
bered that the officers of the French army were, in those 
days, no better instructed in tactics than our own. Bat 
even under these circumstances, which reduced the pos- 
sible mischievous effects of ignorance to a minimum, the 
Duke complained bitterly of the want of military educa- 
tion among his junior officers. In a despatch to General 
Crawfurd, dated July 23rd, 1810, he stated that he had 
never witnessed an attack made by our troops in which 
accidents and mistakes did not occur ; and, in another 
despatch to General Hill, dated Freneda, October idth, 
1811, he spoke still more strongly. We quote his own 
words : — " The ignorance of their duty of the officers of 
the army who arrive every day in the country, and the 
general inattention and disobedience to orders on the 
part of many who have been long here, have increased the 
details of duty to such an extent as to render it almost 
impossible to carry it on ; and, owing to this, I c£Ui de- 
pend upon nothing, however well regulated or ordered." 
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Surely a more emphatic condemnation of ignorance 
tmd of inattention and disobedience^ the oflfspring of 
ignorance, was never uttered. But the circumstances 
under which war was waged in those days no longer 
obtain. The days of giants have passed, never to 
return. War is no longer what it was, a trial of skill 
between two generals, but partakes more of the nature 
o{ a struggle between rival nationalities. The immense 
impulse which late years have given to the study of 
military science in all its branches, cannot fail to de- 
prive such men as Frederick and Napoleon, to a certain 
extent, of the commanding position to which their 
talents raised them in less educated times; and the 
immense size of modern armies removes their component 
parts further and further from the scope of the general, 
and makes him more dependent on his subordinates. 
In fact, order, concentration, deliberation, and central- 
isation of authority in one man have given place to 
extension, rapidity, and constant isolation and inde- 
pendent action of small units. No officer, no matter 
how subordinate his rank, can tell at what moment he 
may find, not merely his own life, but the lives of a 
number of his men, depending not upon individual pluck 
and dash, but upon his own tactical skill and fertility of 
resource. Another powerful argument in favour of 
education for officers is to be found in the fact that the 
old feudal feeling which made our men follow their 
officers merely because they held a commission has 
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passed away, and the necessity of some substitute is 
already beginuiug to be felt. That substitute can only 
be looked for in superior military education. At the 
very outset of the late Franco-German war it was found 
that while an isolated body of French soldiers which had: 
once fallen into confusion never rallied, but drifted help- 
lessly about, a body of Germans similarly situated were 
never at a loss. They looked round for the nearest 
officer, hastened to him, and, no matter whether he 
belonged to their own regiment or another, placed them- 
selves under his orders. This was partly due, no doubt, 
to superior discipline, but partly, also, to the knowledge 
that their confidence was justified, and that they were 
really adopting the best course under the circumstances. 
In some of the caricatures of the autumn manoeuvres 
published a few years ago, a sergeant was represented 
saluting his captain and calling his attention to the fact 
that a hostile battery had come into action on their flank 
and was enfilading the whole company. " Dear me," 
was the reply, " what is the correct thing to do when 
one is enfiladed ? " This sort of ignorance in peace time 
may cause a smile ; but in war it would simply mean 
the loss of about half the company. If once the idea 
gains ground in the ranks that the junior officers ara 
unequal to the responsibilities thrown on them by modem 
war, the result must be fatal to confidence and disci-^ 
pline. 

We have already referred to the ridiculous idea which 
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has been propagated in some quarters that military 
education is converting our oflBcers* into mere book- 
worms. There is not the smallest particle of truth in 
it. A few here and there may be found who study hard 
to gain admission to the StaJBf College, though whether 
they are necessarily book-worms is open to question. 
The mass are merely required to pass qualifying examin- 
ations for promotion to the ranks of captain aud major. 
A few years ago these examinations were limited to 
mere drill and the interior economy of regiments ; but 
now it is demanded, and most justly, too, that the can- 
didates shall possess an elementary knowledge of field 
fortification, surveying, and tactics. The subject of 
tactics now includes the three arms, and is carried far 
enough to insure that officers possess a fair knowledge 
of the characteristics, functions, and duties of each, with 
a view to a right comprehension of the principles of 
mutual support and combined action in the field. The 
necessity for some such instruction may be better 
appreciated when we mention that on one occasion, in 
the Indian Mutiny, an artillery officer in command of a 
battery received orders from an infantry general to fire 
case shot at a range of 800 yards, or thereabouts, and 
on another a battery of horse artillery was requested to 
limber up and charge a body of retreating infantry. In 
these days, when fire is so murderous that the spade is 
quite as indispensable as the rifle, it is surely not too 
much to expect that a sUght knowledge of field fortifica- 
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tion Should be includea among the ^--""^^^^^J^ 
promotion. One would think that the hasty ^-^^^^^^^^ 
and prolonged defence of Plevna would alone be suffi 
cient to convince the most sceptical on this point 

A slight knowledge of topography is ^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
because it is either hoped or expected that all officers 
will prove to be good surveyors, but merely to ensnre 
that thev shall be able, at least, to read a map correctly, 
and to grasp and appreciate the leading features of any 
country over which they may be moving, and on whicn 
they might at any moment be called upon to dispose 
line of outposts, or to conduct the operations ot an 
advanced or rear guard. There is nothing whatever m 
such a course of instruction that could not easily be 
mastered by any schoolboy of ordinary intelUgence in a 
single term; nothing which is not necessary to afford 
our soldiers a fair chance of success against a civilised 
foe, and to secure economy of life. But to such a pitch 
do we carry our national love of grumbling, and our habit 
of exaggeration, that these simple details, for they are 
nothing else, are first magnified into abstruse study, and 
tben distorted into injurious pedantry. There seems, 
in fact, to be no limit to the flights of fancy in which 
-we, who boast ourselves an eminently practical people, 
will indulge, on occasion. We exaggerated the ignor- 
ance of our officers in the C rimea, and went into national 
hysterics until we had started education. Having 
become somewhat out of humour with our remedy 
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merely because we have as yet had no chaDce of trying 

El! it, we indulge in equally silly and unreasonable abuse of 

that for which we were wildly clamouring a few years 

^0. Although the effect of military education has not 

48 yet been tested in regular warfare, there can be no 

doubt that it has done, and is quietly doing, immense 

good. Setting aside the purely technical instruction 

pven to officers, it has induced habits of reading and 

observation ; and we doubt whether there is a regiment 

in the service the majority of officers in which are 

not fairly au courant with the military questions of the 

day, which is a great deal more than could have been 

said twenty years ago. 

Much has been done, but much remains to be done. 
There are still too many officers who look upon all 
examinations as needless and vexatious restrictions on 
promotion, and who would rather risk the lives of a 
dozen men than devote a single hour to study. In 
conclusion, we cannot help noticing the deplorable 
tendency which has lately been shown by newspaper 
correspondents to decry the officer, especially if on the 
staff, and extol the private in every possible way. 
Everything that is done well by the officer is taken as 
a matter of course, while the smallest omission or fault 
is pounced upon, magnified, and held up to popular 
indignation. On the other hand, the private is repre- 
sented as being on all occasions perfection itself. That 
he does not always reach perfection is well known to all 

5 * 
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who have mach practical acqaaintance with him. And 
this silly and unreasonahle puffing is hardly likely to 
improve him. We have at present merely dealt with 
military education in its general sense; on a fature 
occasion we may offer some remarks on its details. 
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VIII. 

THE PBESS AND THE ABMT.* 

The military profession has never, so far as we are 
aware, been remarkable for inculcating undue modesty 
among those who follow it. Nor, indeed, is there any 
reason to wish that it should. A certain amount of 
self-esteem has always been held to be desirable in men 
who follow any profession, and in the case of the soldier, 
in particular, a reasonable degree of professional pride 
is decidedly appropriate. But it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing, and the extraordinary publicity 
which now attends our oflBcers and soldiers whenever 
they are called upon to do what is, after all, their simple 
duty, is certainly well calculated to foster a ridiculous 
and unwholesome vanity. The mere performance of 
duty is now elevated by our public instructors to a 
pitch that is alike absurd and mischievous. From the 
moment the British soldier receives orders to take the 

* September 20, 1879. 
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field, until the war is over, he is followed, watched, 
descrihed, and illustrated, on hoard ship, on the march, 
in camp or hivouac, and in action. If a hattle or any 
event of importance occurs where no artist is present, 
imagination is called in, rather than that an opportunity 
should he lost ; and we have already had occasion to 
animadvert severely on the ghastly, improbahle, and 
sensational nature of some of the fancy sketches which 
have been published during the South African cam- 
paign. 

You belong, perhaps, to a regiment which is among 
the highest on the roster for foreign service, and a 
sudden demand is caused by a reverse which has been 
sustained in one of our little wars. On entering the 
mess hut on a certain morning you find a portion of it 
occupied by an assortment of camp bedsteads, waterproof 
sheets, filters, canteens, pocket-knives containing every- 
thing from a toothpick to a saw, portable water-buckets, 
housewives, and other miscellaneous articles. A gentle- 
man of persuasive manners and urbane demeanour is 
in attendance, who, in reply to your inquiry, informs 
you that the regiment is ordered to embark at once for 
the seat of war. On being reminded that no orders 
have yet been received, he takes pity on your ignorance, 
and blandly insinuates that " we " have had private 
information from the best sources. You are assured 
that the articles displayed are each and all necessary if 
you wish to play a gentlemanlike and efficient part in 
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the comiDg campaign, while the idea of prompt payment 
is politely but firmly repudiated. In due time the 
orders arrive from the War Office, and all becomes 
bustle and preparation, which, however, is by no means 
of a purely military nature. Local tradesmen, anxious 
for a farewell interview with their customers, suddenly 
appear upon the scene. Friends and acquaintances 

• 

pour in by rail and road in crowds, and the usually 
quiet and orderly barracks become a veritable pande- 
monium. Before long the post office is so deluged with 
telegrams, official and private, that the normal method 
of delivering each as it arrives is perforce abandoned. 
The postmaster waits till he has collected about twenty 
at a time, and then sends up the batch. The local 
newspaper becomes suddenly interested in the history 
and past achievements of the regiment, and even the 
London journals condescend to an occasional paragraph 
about its exploits. The march out is fixed at what 
civilians would call an abnormally early hour ; but the 
streets are, nevertheless, thronged, and a halt is made 
at the Town Hall, where the Mayor and Corporation, 
in their robes, are waiting to present an address. On 
arrival at the station it is found that the railway officials 
have been unable to keep out the crowd, and the troops 
are obliged to fight their way to the carriages amidst a 
scene of confusion and uproar almost indescribable. If 
the point of embarkation is not a Government dockyard, 
or some place from which the too eager public can be 
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excluded, a similar sceoe is enacted before the embark- 
ation finally takes place. And eren when the voyage 
has fairly begun, the publicity which attends the soldier 
of the present day is very far from ceasing. The illus- . 
trated newspapers probably have regular representatives 
on board ; but if not, substitutes are quickly forth- 
coming, and all the trivial and hackneyed incidents of 
every-day life on board ship are reproduced in sketches 
which might easily have been drawn in the office of the 
paper in London. And so on throughout the campaign. 
The consequence is that officers and men alike, finding 
themselves the focus of observation and description, 
naturally acquire an exaggerated self-importance which 
is very far from being conducive to discipline or to 
the performance of duty for mere duty's sake. And it 
must be remembered that the extreme youth of our 
soldiers renders them peculiarly susceptible to influences 
of this nature. On more than one occasion it has been 
found that these lads have arrived at the Gape with 
their heads completely turned by the fuss that has been 
made about them. 

We cannot refrain from expressing an opinion, which 
is, we believe, by no means confined to military men, 
that the action of the press with reference to the 8U'my 
is rapidly growing into a serious evil, the effects of 
which are apparent both at home and abroad. Not 
content with following and describing the events of a 
campaign on the spot, the newspaper critic sits in 
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judgment at home on everything done at the seat of 
"war, with an assumption of infallibility which is always 
amusing and sometimes ludicrous. A telegram may 
arrive in London, from the scene of operations, in the 
evening. It brings news of a startling and unexpected 
event ; the details are imperfect, and it is altogether 
clearly a case in which hasty judgment is to be depre- 
cated. But it would never do for the gifted journalist 
to appear at a loss even for a moment. Not merely 
must the telegram he published in the next morning's 
impression, but the inevitable leader must accompany 
it ; and, accordingly, an article based on imperfect data, 
written against time, abounding in technical errors, and 
frequently full of directions for the guidance of the 
military authorities at home, and rancorous abuse of 
those at the seat of war, is put together for the occasion. 
Before long another telegram arrives, which shows that 
its predecessor had given an exaggerated, if not false, 
Tiew of the situation ; but it is too late — the journal 
has clearly proved that everything done was wrong, and, 
being fairly committed to a certain line, perseveres in it 
rather than compromise its infallibility. Unfortunately, 
a considerable proportion of the British public are 
unable to form any very definite opinion of their own on 
military matters, and, consequently, they accept those 
of whatever journal they may happen to peruse without 
hesitation or reserve. They regard all they read as so 
much gospel, and lay the paper down with a conviction 
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that our military authorities are a set of incapables, 
and a feeling of astonishment that all our generals at 
the seat of war are not sent home at once^ and the 
command of the forces handed over to the Special 
Correspondents who are evidently so well fitted for it. 
Nor is it difiBcult to imagine the mischief which must be 
caused by the circulation of these journals among the 
raw recruits who form the bulk of our armies in the 
field. Not merely do they see themselves lauded and 
extolled when they do their duty, and defended and 
excused when they come short of it, but they also see 
their officers attacked and censured in the most un- 
sparing, and often in the most unjustifiable manner. 
When Lord Chelmsford was preparing the advance on 
XJlundi, he was accused, by a portion of the press, of 
hesitation, vacillation, and gross incompetency, merely 
because he did not move fast enough to furnish the War 
Correspondents ^with sufficiently exciting material for 
their letters. Is the perusal of such stuff by young 
soldiers likely to conduce to discipline in the army, or 
to the public good in any way ? And if the actual 
incidents of the war are not sufficiently exciting, we are 
mercifully provided with others of a more or less 
imaginary or fanciful nature. At one moment our 
generals are occupied in an elaborate denial of a pre- 
tended massacre of native prisoners, or in explaining 
the reasons which induced them to burn half-a-dozen 
straw huts ; at another public attention is absorbed in 
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the all-importaut question whether newspaper corre- 
spondents should or should not use revolvers. A well- 
known military writer of olden times declared that the 
British soldier of his day — that is to say, the soldier of 
the Peninsula, the Sutlej, and the Punjaub — fought 
under the cold shade of the aristocracy. We have sub- 
stituted the fierce light of public scrutiny, and in our 
judgment the soldier, and for that matter the oflScer 
too, has not benefited by the change. It is impossible 
to avoid comparing the quiet, thorough, unobtrusive 
way in which the soldier of the past did his work, with 
the noisy, pretentious, and sensational character of 
mucb of our modem campaigning. While hard, down- 
right fighting, such as occurred at Ferozeshah, Sobraon, 
an Ghilianwalla passed almost unnoticed* and while the 
battles of the Crimea and the sieges and defences of the 
Mutiny are nearly forgotten, such comparatively trifling 
affairs as the wars in China, the frontier wars in India, 
and the Abyssinic^n, Ashantee, and Cape campaigns are 
invested with the highest importance. We are far from 
vnshing to deny that the press in its military aspect has 
rendered great and valuable services alike to the com- 
munity and the army. But there is a limit to every- 
thing, and in this matter that limit has been far 
overstepped. There is too much reason to fear that the 
exaggerated and sensational treatment of our soldiers by 
the public press has already lowered the standard of 
discipline, and that, should it be persevered in, tha 
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standard of daty will be lowered also ; and in the end 
the British soldier of the future will take the field much 
in the spirit in which an actor appears upon the boards. 
The Duke of Wellington used to say that honour and 
glory were excellent things in their way, but that duty 
and devotion were better. We fear that before long our 
soldiers will require to be reminded of this. 

We cannot conclude without a few remarks upon one 
feature of our modem war correspondence which has 
not hitherto attracted su£Bcient attention. We refer to 
the reckless way in which military information is con- 
veyed, not merely to the British public, but to the world 
at large, without the slightest heed to the fact that 
wherever telegraphic communication exists it will imme- 
diately reach the enemy. When the late Afghan war 
began, more than one military man remarked that, 
were a civilised ally siiddenly to appear by the side 
of the Ameer, he would only have to turn to our 
journals to learn from day to day the strength, com- 
position, and object of each of our invading columns, 
the exact position of every man, horse, and gun at any 
given moment, and the precise amount of loyalty or 
disaflPection in every native corps in our service. For- 
tunately no such ally did appear ; but we have heard 
that, from information supplied by the English press, 
the Peiwar was suggested to the late Ameer as the spot 
where a stand should be made, and that a stand was 
made there accordingly. That no such mischief occurred 
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during the Zulu war was due to the fortunate absence of 
telegraphs ; but there can be no question that when 
next we are opposed to a foe who can appreciate the 
Talue of intelligence, and to whom the revelations of the 
English press can be promptly telegraphed, our Special 
Correspondent will cost us dear unless material restric- 
tions are imposed on him. The public appetite for 
warlike news has been so keenly whetted by the com- 
petition between rival journals that many people would 
rather risk the loss of a campaign than be deprived 
of their morning telegram. This state of things is 
neither wholesome nor safe, and sensible men will 
have learned with satisfaction that War Correspondents 
will not be allowed to accompany the pending invasion 
of Afghanistan. 
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IX. 

SWORDS OP HONOUR.* 

If the presentation of swords of honour is to continue 
at the present alarming rate, the article in question will 
shortly become a mere drug in the market, and enthusi- 
astic promoters of these demonstrations, as well as those 
who attend them, will be driven in time to seek some 
other form of testimonial for the acceptance of those 
oflBcers whom they delight to honour. It would, perhaps, 
be premature at present to indulge in speculation as to 
what precise shape the gift may assume ; but we may be 
sure that where there is a will there is a way. On the 
principle that " there is nothing like leather," a sword- 
belt might, one would suppose, be occasionally sub- 
stituted with advantage ; but then difficulties would be 
presented by the Dress Regulations ; for while a sort of 
prescriptive right attaches to a little variation in the 
matter of the sword, the minutest details as to the belt 

* October 18, 1879. 
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to be worn by each rank are laid down with uncom- 
promising exactness. A head-dress, while it would 
undoubtedly afford much scope for artistic invention, is 
open to the objection that it would be difficult to design 
one which would be suitable in all the various climates 
in which the fortunate possessor might be called upon to 
serve, nor is it easy to see how an adequate sum of 
money could be expended on so simple and primitive an 
article. Perhaps, after all, therefore, it would be better 
to stick to the sword, which possesses the advantage of 
being equally useful, or useless, in any climate, and also 
because the line must be drawn somewhere ; for, if once 
the custom of presenting other articles of equipment 
became established, the officer who had had the mis- 
fortune to distinguish himself in the field would 
eventually find himself arrayed in eccentricities of 
apparel alike appalling to contemplate, and harrowing to 
the official soul. As matters already stand, the success- 
ful British officer returning from foreign service has 
more than enough to go through. Before the anchor of 
the ship which has borne him home has well touched 
the bottom, he is vigorously assailed by a dozen or more 
special reporters, to whom he is requested to furnish 
immediately his views on the campaign in the past, his 
anticipations for the future, his opinion of his superiors 
at the seat of war, and to give information upon divers 
other kindred subjects. His personal appearance is 
eagerly noted for verbal description, and the inevitable 
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pictorial correspondent is of course present. Before he 
has well set foot on shore he is summoned to receive the 
congratulations of Royalty in the extreme north of the 
kingdom ; and his journey to that remote region is 
very far from being conducted in privacy or even 
comfort. At each station where a halt is made, it is^ 
sure to become known, by some mysterious means, that 
the distinguished ofl&cer is in the train. Forthwith the 
eager public abandon luggage, booking-oflfice, wife,, 
family, even refreshments, and rush violently about the 
platform in all directions, intent only on catching at 
least a glance of the celebrity, and happy if they can 
succeed in staring him out of countenance. Indeed one 
particularly distressing case has been brought to our 
notice, in which an excitable gentleman, thinking he had 
at last hit on the right scent, rushed up to a first-class 
carriage just as the train was moving off, and in his 
haste dashed his head through the glass of the closed 
window only to find the compartment was empty. 

If the successful officer happens to possess such a 
thing as a native village, his arrival there is celebrated 
with much pomp. Possibly the event is somewhat 
unexpected, and there is not much time to prepare ; but 
still it would never do to miss such an opportunity, and 
something must be done worthy of the occasion. The^ 
Volunteer company of the neighbourhood, numbering 
about twenty, and preceded by a band of even greater 
strength, hurries to the station. There has been no- 
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time to draw up a programme or to arrange details ; but 
the best is done that circumstances permit. The 
company is formed in line in the centre of the platform 
as being the most likely spot ; the train draws up, and, 
-while one-half of the band plays ** God save the Queen," 
and the other half the " Conquering Hero," the company 
presents arms, apparently to a group of astonished 
commercial travellers who have just emerged from a 
third-class carriage. After an interval the real object 
of the compliment makes his appearance, acknowledges 
the salute, the effect of which has been somewhat marred 
by undue haste, and after much hand-shaking and con- 
gratulation effects his escape. But his trials are not 
yet over. The inevitable banquet has still to be 
encountered, at which, like Damocles of old, he sees the 
sword suspended over him, and is thus reminded that he 
has yet to undergo the horror of toasts, speeches, and 
dyspepsia ; while in the mental background the Crystal 
Palace and Mme. Tussaud's are dimly visible to his 
over-wrought imagination. Altogether it may be safely 
doubted whether the ordeal which the successful officer 
has to face upon his return to his native country is less 
trying than that which has gained him such boundless 
notoriety. Not that he is without a companion in 
misfortune. Next to the successful officer, the con- 
spicuously unsuccessful officer comes in for the largest 
share of public notice, and even popularity, for mere 
mediocrity is little tolerated in these sensational times. 
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For him, too, reporters are eagerly lying in wait; for 
him there are addresses of sympathy and condolence, 
and although we have not yet reached the stage of 
expressing actual approval of failure in the shape of 
testimonials, there is no saying to what limits this fan- 
tastic mania may not extend in the future. 

But the subject has its serious side. There are 
certain reflections suggested by this extravagant hero- 
worship from which it is impossible to refrain. We have 
seen what are the honours and praises lavished upon 
officers who have successfully played subordinate parts 
in our war with a single tribe of naked savages, armed 
for the most part with spears and shields. How, we 
would ask, will it fare with, let us suppose, a general who 
in some future war may uphold the honour of our arms 
against a civilised foe of equal, or possibly, superior 
strength ? The prospect is one almost beyond the 
power of imagination. For the populace to remove the 
horses from his chariot and draw it themselves would be 
a decidedly old-fashioned and inadequate mark of favour 
and approval. They would probably detach the engine 
from the train which was to convey him to London, and 
insist on hauling it in triumph, at any rate as far as the 
first station, where a fresh body of enthusiastic devotees 
would be in waiting. Supposing him to have eventually 
arrived at the metropolis, he would be almost torn in 
pieces; in fact, it is doubtful whether he would ever 
leave it alive. Seriously speaking, we cannot help 
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thinking that we are carrying our hero-worship to a 
pitch which threatens to undermine the very qualities 
which it is intended to foster. Little hy little the 
standard of real heroism and devotion to what is, after 
all, a mere duty, will he lowered hy this incessant 
adulation ; and, in the end, every officer and private who 
displays common courage hefore the enemy, and ordinary 
resource in any moment of emergency, will expect a 
reward, and consider himself aggrieved if he does not 
receive it. Nor is this excessive homage to military 
distinction exactly complimentary to the profession at 
large. It is not very long ago that a certain eminent 
statesman declared his opinion that after all valour was 
a remarkably cheap commodity, any amount of which 
could always be procured for a shilling a day. It does 
not appear that the public share this opinion ; rather 
would it seem, judging by the fuss that is made over 
every display of personal bravery, as if it were regarded 
as a decidedly scarce and exceptional quality, and one 
which when found was to be made a note of. There is yet 
another question in connection with this subject which 
is of a not altogether pleasant nature. Is not much of 
the prominence which has been so lavishly bestowed on 
the celebrities of the Zulu war rather a matter of com- 
parison ? In other words, is it not largely due to the 
contrast which has unfortunately been afforded by 
sundry performances not of an heroic nature ? If so, 
this is another argument against the exaggerated recog- 
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nition of what, under other circumstances^ would have 
been merely regarded as the performance of military 
duty. It may be added that the hero-worship of the 
present day is too impulsive, and not sufficiently dis- 
criminating. This is in some measure due to the 
facilities which are now afforded for travelling. If the 
seat of war is within anything like an easy distance of 
England, men can rush out to take part in it, remain 
long enough to share in one or two engagements, and 
then scamper home again to be petted and made much 
of; while those who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, find that the edge of the public appetite for 
sensation has been taken off by their predecessors, and 
return to find themselves left out in the cold. We are 
by no means sure that in course of time the theatre of 
almost any war that we may be called upon to under- 
take will not be placed within easy reach of England, 
and we may some day see a horde of " personally con- 
ducted " tourists, armed with revolvers and rifles, and 
provided with condensed provisions, appear upon the 
scene nominally as spectators, and possibly as amateur 
combatants. There is a perceptible and growing tendency 
among all classes of society to regard war as a pastime 
— a tendency which has been created and fostered by the 
verbal and pictorial efforts of Special Correspondents 
and artists, but which is assuredly not likely to conduce 
either to the efficiency of our soldiers or to that stem 
spirit of duty and self-denial which alone can ensure 
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success in military operations. Testimonials and swords 
of honour are no doubt very well in their time and 
place ; but we may have too much of a good thing, and, 
if they are purchased at the price we have indicated, 
they are dear indeed. The soldier of the preseut may 
rejoice in them, but the soldier of the past shakes his 
head over them ; and, although he holds his peace for 
fear of being misinterpreted, we can fully understand, 
appreciate, and share in his misgivings. 
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X. 

DISABMAMENT.* 

It is a somewhat curious commentary on the boasted 
progress of the present generation towards perfection, 
that a Conference on general disarmament, like that 
recently held at Naples, should have resulted in a com- 
plete failure. And this failure is the more remarkable 
when we consider the object in view. Few, if any, insti- 
tutions have ever afforded so favourite a theme of in- 
yective as the immense standing armies of the leading 
European States. They have been denounced alike 
from the pulpit and the platform. Divines have 
enlarged upon their sinfulness ; patriots have inveighed 
against them as the instruments of unscrupulous and 
tyrannical monarchs, and have compared the conscrip- 
tion with the slave-trade, the latter being represented as 
decidedly the more enlightened institution of the two ; 
and economists have pointed out and deplored the losses 

• November 16, 1879. • 
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occasioned by the arbitrary withdrawal of some five 
millions of men in Europe alone from useful labour. It 
has been repeatedly urged that the very possession of a 
powerful army is in itself a strong temptation to lise it, 
and we have been told over and over again how much 
better and happier we should all be if the soldier would 
only turn his sword into a pruning-hook, or, to use 
language more adapted to these mechanical times, con- 
vert his breech-loader into a steam-plough. Unfor- 
tunately, there seems to be very little probability of the 
soldier doing anything of the kind. It is admitted on 
all hands that war is wicked except when undertaken in 
a righteous cause, and what nation ever yet believed 
that it was fighting in an unrighteous one ? Large 
armies are expensive, no doubt; but is not self-defence 
the first duty of every well-regulated community ? The 
possession of such an army may certainly be used by a 
despot to further his own private ends ; but have other 
forms of government shown themselves more pacific ? 
The ancient Republics of Greece and Rome were cer- 
tainly not celebrated for their peaceable proclivities. 
England, the favourite type of limited monarchy, is per- 
petually at war somewhere or other. America is enabled 
to dispense with a large army merely because she has no 
neighbours with whom she can fight, and Switzerland 
enjoys perpetual peace solely on account of her utter 
insignificance. The war of 1870 was in every essential 
particular a national affair; and the French Republic 
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has been busily engaged ever since its birth in prepar- 
ing and maintaining an immense army with the almost 
avowed object of taking revenge for past defeats. Thus 
it would appear that there was no form of government, 
no particular nation or people, to which the Conference 
of peace-makers could address itself, or which might be 
expected to set an example to the rest. To use a 
simile which some people may think inappropriate, it 
was much in the position of an army which, while 
having its objective clearly defined, cannot find a base 
from which to operate. 

There is not wanting a certain class of persons who 
imagine that disarmament, complete and permanent, will 
in course of time be brought about by the amount of 
science now lavished on war, and they urge that im- 
proved weapons and means of destruction will eventually 
render warfare so deadly that it will be impossible to 
carry it on. We exposed the fallacy of this view some 
time ago by showing that, as far as statistics can be 
trusted, every improvement in weapons had hitherto 
defeated its own object, for the proportion of loss to the 
numbers engaged has diminished instead of increasing. 

I 

Nor has this diminishing proportion of loss in war been 
confined to the actual battle-field. An institution known 
as the Geneva Convention has been busily engaged for 
some years in attempting to mitigate the horrors of war 
for the soldier, and to improve his position during a 
campaign. And these efforts have been attended with 
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far more success than any conference on disarmament 
appears likely to achieve. The red cross on a white 
ground has now a recognised status in every civilised 
army, and is held more or less sacred by every com- 
batant. Field hospitals, independent of those belonging 
to the belligerents, have been established, the use of 
explosive bullets has been forbidden, and it may be safely 
predicted that any specially dangerous invention yet in 
store will be resisted as opposed alike to the spirit and 
practice of what is conventionally known as civilised 
war. Other agencies, too, of a similar nature are at 
work. The soldier is a commodity the value of which 
is steadily rising in the political market. Although in 
no country except Great Britain does he receive any 
but nominal pay, he is better treated and cared for in 
every sense than he used to be. In time of war, also, hia 
position has improved immensely, and is still improving. 
Different Governments have been compelled to recog- 
nise his value and to care for him accordingly. The 
question of his food and supplies is no longer left to 
the inspiration of the moment or to the chances of 
victory and consequent plunder, but is carefully thought 
out and considered beforehand. He is better attended 
when sick or wounded ; and as, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, campaigns which formerly occupied 
years are now compressed into months, and even weeks, 
he has comparatively little to fear in war except hia 
enemy's weapons, which is a good deal more than 
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could have been said in the early part of the present 
century. At the close of a war honours and decora- 
tions are awaiting him^ and civil employment under 
Government or a pension is generally bestowed upon 
deserving soldiers at the end of their military career. 
We are far from wishing to imply that the conscription 
as an institution is popular in those countries where it 
exists. We merely wish to point out the steady amelio- 
ration which is taking place in the position and pro- 
spects of the soldier in general ; and in these days of 
uncertainty and distress anything like security for the 
present and good prospects for the future is not to be 
despised. There is altogether too much reason to fear 
that in more than one European State the lot of the 
soldier is beginning by slow degrees to compare favour- 
ably with that of the civilian. Another striking feature 
of modern armaments is the immense, unceasing, and 
increasing amount of civilian labour which they demand. 
This is due to the experience of recent wars, which 
clearly proves that war cannot now, as in olden times, 
be first declared and then prepared for ; but that the 
preparation for war must be made during peace, and that, 
when once hostilities are declared, every man, horse, 
and waggon must be in readiness for instant action. 
The old saying that money is the sinews of war has lost 
much of its application. We have read of such things 
as a " Seven Years' War " and a " Thirty Years' War," 
and in such cases money would of course be the prime 
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^consideration. But such wars are things of the past, 
and now, when two great Powers resort to arms, we 
have a " Seven Weeks* War " ; in other words, the shock 
of battle follows so swiftly on the call to arms, and the 
result for good or evil is so quickly established, that 
men, steel, and lead may now be said to constitute the 
flinews of war. Not that the question of money is lost 
sight of — very far from it. We no longer wage war for 
a mere idea or for mere territory, but for a war indem- 
nity in the shape of hard cash ; and thus an element of 
gambling is introduced, which is not conducive to the 
wholesome plan of sitting down beforehand and counting 
the cost, especially when it is borne in mind that 
nations do not produce the stakes before fighting, but 
•draw bills upon their posterity in the shape of loans. 

The great question in modern warfare is how to throw 
an immense and thoroughly equipped army into the field 
at the shortest possible notice, and this cannot be done 
without careful and incessant preparation. Accord- 
ingly, military and naval establishments are now, even 
during peace, carried to an extent which provides em- 
ployment for a considerable proportion of the civil popu- 
lation ; and such is the jealousy and mistrust between 
rival nations, that the smallest increase or the slightest 
relaxation of this particular branch of industry is at once 
noted and made public through the press. For a 
country which has risen to the rank of a Great Power 
there is no longer such a thing as economy possible. 
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If she is rich and prosperous, it is obviously suicidal 
not to take measures to guard her riches. If she is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, a successful war will serve to 
divert attention from her financial embarrassments, and 
will make everything right. In olden times the military 
profession was everywhere looked upon as exceptional. 
Armies were small and comparatively inexpensive, and, 
owing to the then restricted means of communication,, 
the soldier saw but little of the civilian, the civilian even 
less of the soldier. It was no uncommon thing for a 
country to be engaged in a war of which the origin, 
existence, progress, and even the locality were unknown? 
to the greater portion of its inhabitants. It was suf- 
ficient for them that they possessed a body of men 
whose business it was to fight, and that accordingly 
those men were fighting. The same indifference, too, 
was formerly displayed in this country as to the doing* 
of our navy. " Thank God the fleet is at sea, and 
Nelson in command," was the popular sentiment of the 
day, and no one cared to bestow any further thought 
upon the subject. Now we have changed all this. 
Armies have increased until they annually absorb the 
whole male youth of the population and retain it for a 
term of years ; when war breaks out the whole nation 
watches the army with breathless interest, knowing well 
that if it is defeated the horrors of invasion are awaiting 
it. It might be supposed that the very magnitude of 
modem wars would ensure their rarity ; but this does 
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not appear to be the case, for no sooner has a nation 
sustained an overwhelming and apparently crushing 
defeat, than it reappears in the arena as ready to fight 
as ever. We are told that the long interval of peace 
which followed Waterloo was due to sheer exhaustion, 
and very probably it was. But even exhaustion seems 
to be going out of fashion, for there appears to be 
absolutely no limit to modern pugnacity. Altogether, 
the chances of disarmament are, to say the least, for- 
lorn. We may hope for the time when 

The warrior's name shaU be a name abhorred ; 

but that time is apparently a long way off. The pro- 
fession of arms is cultivated with increasing earnestness, 
the position of the soldier improves day by day, and his 
requirements and weapons give employment to a large 
and increasing number of the civil population. It is all 
very well to say that this cannot go on for ever because 
the financial burden will become intolerable ; but want 
of money has never, according to history, prevented 
irar, nor does it seem likely that it ever will. 
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XI. 

EDUCATION OF THE SOLDIER.* 

Having in a recent article discussed the education of 
the officer, let us turn to that of the soldier. We are 
often reminded how unfavourably the soldier of the 
present compares in point of physique with the soldier 
of the past. Perhaps he does ; but let us hope he can 
show a corresponding increase in intelligence. Not that 
the soldier of the past was necessarily wanting in that 
commodity, but he was never allowed to exercise or 
develop it. It is said that the ancient Spartans trained 
their soldiers during peace with such severity that war 
became, by comparison, a pleasant relaxation ; and the 
training of the soldier of the Iron Duke's time appears 
to have been conducted on somewhat similar principles. 
It is, indeed, difficult for the present military genera- 
tion to understand the rigour of the regime under which 
their ancestors lived. The barrack accommodation of 

* January 10, 1880. 
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those days was bad, the food worse, and the pay, re- 
duced as it was by stoppages of every description, was 
in reality little more than half of the present rate. But 
these were slight hardships compared with the iron 
discipline and the excessive formality in minutiae which 
characterised those days in the army. The importance 
^hich was attached to dress and equipment alone formed 
a fertile source of punishment ; for inspections were so 
rigorous that it was almost impossible for even the most 
careful soldier to come up to the standard demanded, 
while any shortcomings were severely visited. In like 
manner the drill, limited as it was to mere barrack-yard 
manoeuvres, was of the most irksome and monotonous 
description. Its highest aim, apparently, was to exact 
absolute and simultaneous precision of movement from 
the battalion, and it might almost be described as con- 
sisting of one continuous " As you were." Nor was 
there in time of peace any relief to be obtained from the 
tedium and monotony of barrack-life. Tattoo was 
sounded at an almost infantile hour; recreation-rooms, 
newspapers, and games were not yet in existence in any 
barrack ; and the compulsory issue of pay daily, although 
the amount disbursed was frequently no more than one 
penny, rendered it impossible for the soldier to avail 
himself of any healthy or legitimate recreation. Alto- 
gether, the soldier of the past was treated very much like 
a child ; and when we read of the fearful scenes which 
occasionally followed some of the celebrated sieges in 
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the Peninsula war, we should remember that they were 
in great measure due to the natural reaction consequent 
on such a training. Still, in common fairness, it must 
be admitted there was one thing which the soldier of the 
past could do — he could fight, and that, too, under cir- 
cumstances which the present military generation would 
resent as almost insulting. No Special Correspondent . 
followed him to the field to chronicle, not to say magnify, 
his deeds. No Victoria Cross incited him to acts of 
valour, nor did he need it. He spent whole years in 
campaigning and fighting without even the recognition 
of a medal. The most splendid feats of arms and the 
most decisive and important victories passed unnoticed 
— if not, indeed, unknown — and were accepted as a 
matter of course ; in short, it may be said that military 
virtue was strictly its own reward, for no other was 
forthcoming. Those who disparage the soldier of the 
past and call him a mere machine should remember tbat, 
like most machines, he yielded implicit, unquestioning 
obedience to those who controlled him, and that he 
served his country well and faithfully because it was his 
duty. 

Very different is the condition of the soldier of the 
present. In the first place, it must be observed that we 
have taken greater interest in him and have improved 
his social and moral status. It is to be feared that this 
increased interest is not wholly genuine; for plain 
truth compels us to admit that it was first aroused by 
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our shortcomings in the Crimea, and has since heen 
kept alive hy occasional but frequently recurring failures 
of the supply of recruits. Hand in hand with these 
improvements came an immense advance in military 
science, demanding, even for the private soldier, in- 
creased military education. First of all came the intro- 
duction of the rifle, involving a special theoretical and 
practical training for every recruit, and an annual 
course, lasting about a fortnight, of drill, judging 
distance and target practice for the trained soldier. Then, 
again, we built gymnasiums at our principal military 
stations, and instituted gymnastic training, which in- 
cludes a three months* course for every recruit, and an 
occasional course of similar duration for the trained 
soldier. Further, we have an occasional course of field- 
work, including the excavation of shelter trenches and 
siege parallels, and the construction, of gabions, fascines, 
revetments, and bridges. In addition to all this, the attack 
formation has been added to the drill-book, and requires 
continual practice; while demands are made on the 
personnel of already attenuated regiments for parties to 
study musketry instruction at Hythe, cooking at Alder- 
shot, and signalling. To the above list we may fairly 
add the autumn manoeuvres, which, whether profitable 
or otherwise, absorb a considerable amount of time. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the regimental school 
has been established, and that every recruit is ordered 
to attend until he obtains a fourth-class certificate of 
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education, and that trained soldiers are to be encouraged 
to attend until they are sufficiently advanced in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. All these items form a very 
respectable list of the increased educational demands 
which advancing military science has made upon the 
time of the soldier of the present. 

Now, it so happened that about the period when these 
fresh demands had reached their fullest development, 
attention was attracted to the extraordinary success just 
achieved by a certain Continental Power in a war of 
some seven weeks' duration. The said success was 
attributed to the short-service and reserve system ; and 
although in this case the army was provided by con* 
scrip tion, although its duties were totally different from 
those of our army, and there was, in fact, nothing what- 
ever in common between the two, it was considered that 
obviously the best thing we could do would be to copy 
the model provided for us. Accordingly, we instituted 
short- service with reserve, and the result has been that, 
while we have twice, or even four times, as much to 
teach the soldier, we have exactly half the time to do 
it in. We are aware that we have just seen the error of 
our ways, and have begun to return to long enlistment ; 
but the change has been too recent to have taken any 
effect, and we are now, to all intents and purposes, still 
under the late system. The effect of this increased work 
and diminished time in which to do it has been that a 
considerable amount of what may be designated mere 
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parade had to be thrown overboard, for the simple 
reason that neither men nor time wherewith to do it 
were available. To give our readers an idea of the 
extent to which our soldiers are now detached from the 
head- quarters of their regiments, and are occupied with 
duties and instruction which but a few years ago had 
not even -^ an existence, we may mention the following 
instance. A certain captain suggested to his command- 
ing oflBcer that the annual inspection was approaching, 
at which he, the captain, would be called upon to drill 
the battalion before the general, and that during the past 
six months he had had no opportunity of practising 
battalion drill. " No more have I," was the colonels 
reply. Now, it may be argued that when once a man 
has mastered mere drill he is a trained soldier; that 
constant repetition of it is, therefore, useless ; and that 
the more he learns of other subjects the better. On the 
other hand, we would first remark that the very term 
" trained soldier ** is fast becoming misunderstood. A 
man of ordinary intelligence can, in a year or so, pass 
recruit's drill, take his place in the ranks, and get 
through an hour or two of battalion drill without mis- 
takes, but he is very far from being a trained soldier. A 
regiment composed of such men would be utterly want- 
ing in cohesion, in steadiness, in discipline — in a word, 
in nearly every quality which trained soldiers should 
possess. Such a regiment might satisfy a civilian spec- 
tator at a review, but it would not pass muster with an 
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old hand, and, as we have lately seen, it would, on 
taking the field, he liahle to panic and confusion at one 
moment, however gallantly it might he fighting at the 
next. " Right or wrong, stand steady," was the motto 
of the drill sergeant of the past, hut now there is a per- 
ceptible change. If all goes well, the young soldier will 
stand steady enough ; hut if anything goes wrong he is 
too apt to follow suit, and go wrong too. It is very 
well to sneer at incessant drill and parade work, but it 
has its use nevertheless, and that use is to keep men up 
to the mark. As an illustration of our meaning, we 
may mention that a short time ago we found the Army 
and Navy Gazette animadverting on the slovenly 
manner in which the soldiers of the Guards now perform 
their sentry duty in London. To the civilian eye the 
fault in question would not probably be apparent, but 
it has been repeatedly noticed of late by military men, 
and they know that slovenly performance of this duty in 
peace means still more slovenly performance of it in 
war, even in the presence of an enemy, And if this 
falling off has been remarked in the Guards, there is 
no reason to doubt its existence in the Line. Real 
discipline and steadiness are only to be obtained by 
keeping tactical units intact, and the men composing 
them under the eye of the responsible commander. It 
has always been admitted that the discipline in our 
navy is better than that in the army; and why? 
Because, when a ship has once started on a cruise, she 
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maintains, with very few exceptions, her crew intact, 
and under the immediate control of the captain during 
the whole commission. 

There is no disguising the fact that the incessant 
detaching of men from the control of their own com- 
manding oflBcers, for instructional purposes of all kinds, 
is playing havoc with the discipline of the army. Parties 
are sent away here and there to various schools of in- 
struction, where the subject in hand forms the first 
consideration, and discipline only the second, if, indeed, 
it is not almost lost sight of. Worse than this, the 
best men and non-commissioned oflBcers are frequently 
permanently transferred as instructors. The public are 
now so accustomed to the attenuated appearance of what 
are called regiments that they have ceased to notice it, 
and the falling off in discipline and smartness has 
escaped general remark, partly because it has been 
gradual, and partly because the Volunteers have, un- 
fortunately, aflforded a foil. We hope and believe that 
this subject will shortly receive oflBcial notice. We have 
only so far remarked the existence of what we fear to 
be a serious evil ; on a future occasion we may suggest 
a remedy. 
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XII. 

THE STAFF COLLEGE.* 

It appears that the subject of the Staff College is agwn 
exercising the minds of the military authorities, and a 
preliminary investigation is now being prosecuted which 
may or may not lead to the adoption of that panacea 
for all the ills that British institutions are heir to — a 
Committee of Inquiry. One of the principal questions 
to be propounded is whether the present regulations 
ensure that the best men — that is, the men best suited 
morally and physically for the staff — obtain admission 
to the College ; and before proceeding to discuss this 
question it may be well if, for the benefit of our civilian 
readers, we state fully what those regulations are. An 
officer wishing to compete for entrance to the College 
must make his application while actually serving with 
his regiment or corps. He must have five years* service 
at least, and must produce a certificate from his com- 

♦ March 27, 1880. 
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xnanding officer to the effect that he is in every respect a 
thoroughly good and efficient regimental officer. A 
IBoard consisting of the three senior officers of his regi- 
ment then reports confidentially upon the following 
"Subjects : — Whether the candidate's conduct is marked 
hy steadiness, prudence, and temperance ? Is he extra- 
vagant in his mode of living ? Does he display activity, 
intelligence, discretion, and zeal in his profession ? Is 
his disposition such as would enable him to perform the 
duties of the staff with tact and discrimination, in a 
manner calculated to ensure that orders which he might 
convey would be cheerfully carried out ? or are his 
manners and temper objectionable and likely to cause 
him to disagree with those with whom he might be 
brought in contact ? Is he active and energetic in his 
habits ? a good or indifferent rider ? and is he short- 
sighted or deaf? A medical certificate of good health 
and fitness for the active duties of the staff must also be 
fiirnished. Finally, the candidate must be attached for 
a month to the staff of a general officer, who at the end 
of that period will report confidentially on the officer's 
general fitness for staff employment, and especially on 
his aptitude for business and for conducting official 
correspondence. These preliminary tests being satis- 
factorily passed, the candidate may present himself at 
the competitive examination for admission to the 
College. 

Now it might not unnaturally be supposed that an 
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oflBcer who combined in his own person all these quali- 
fications, and who moreover possessed sufficient brains 
to place him among the successful twenty at the exami- 
nation, would be something very much like perfection 
itself, and certainly admirably adapted in every way for 
the duties of the staff. It might also be supposed that 
by the time such a paragon had passed safely through 
the arduous and varied course of instruction at the 
College, he would be something quite too perfect — in 
fact, a combination of physical and intellectual excel- 
lence seldom to be found out of three-volume novels. 
Unfortunately, perfection is notoriously difficult of 
attainment, and it is well known in the service that here 
and there an officer obtains access to the College who 
does not by any means come up to the required standard 
of regimental efficiency. Let us suppose the case of 
an officer of some nine or ten years' service, who has 
spent nearly the whole of it with his regiment, taking 
his full share of foreign service and no more than his 
share of leave. He subscribes to all the regimental 
clubs and institutions, entertains guests at the mess, 
goes into society, and generally supports the credit of 
the corps. Possibly he has served with it in one of our 
numerous little wars, and wears a medal. Yet, in spite 
of all this, it is remarked that he is kept perpetually in 
the background — in a word, that he never comes to the 
front. His turn for detachment never seems to arrive, 
the adjutant always being ready with some unanswerable 
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reason why his company is not to go just then. If his 
colonel is ordered to detail an officer for some special 
duty, he is sure not to be the one chosen. In short, he 
is kept under continual supervision, not from any actual 
or openly expressed dissatisfaction with him as an officer, 
but simply from a feeling that he had better not be 
trusted in any independent capacity. While he may be 
an excellent subordinate, no one ever dreams of placing 
him in any situation of command. The officer in ques- 
tion, having always been of a somewhat studious turn, 
determines one day to try to vary the monotony of 
regimental routine by going to the Staff College, and 
forthwith begins to study. When he feel himself suffi- 
ciently advanced, he formally announces his intention 
to his colonel, and applies for the necessary certificate. 
The colonel at once finds himself in a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he feels perfectly convinced that the applicant 
has not the makings of a good staff officer in him, and 
he also knows that this conviction is shared by the 
regiment in general. On the other hand, is he to take 
upon himself the responsibility of depriving an officer, 
against whom he can adduce no actual shortcomings, of 
a chance of distinction ? May he not, after all, be 
mistaken in his opinion; and is it not well known that 
many who have not been good regimental officers have 
succeeded on the staff? In despair he turns to the 
copies of his own and his predecessor's confidential 
reports on the officer in question. He finds such terms 
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as ** careful," " steady," and " attentive," in abundance 
— in a MTord, all is mediocrity — and nothing farther. 
But he cannot make up bis mind to say "' No ;" so the 
certificate is promised, and the candidate is passed on to 
the regimental Board. Here, again, there is the same 
unwillingness to cast the first stone at an old comrade, 
and eventually the examination is passed successfully, 
and he joins the College. 

In this way, doubtless, some men who cannot be said 
to be thoroughly good regimental ofl&cers succeed in 
getting on the staff; but they are the exception, and 
not, as represented in certain quarters, the rule. Even 
when such officers have joined the College, they may 
fail at either the first or second yearly examination, or 
they may be unfavourably reported upon by the College 
authorities and removed. That the present system 
regulating admission is not perfect we admit ; still the 
tests demanded are fixed at so high a standard that we 
can hardly wonder if they are not always rigidly 
fulfilled. 

Nor is it easy in time of peace to suggest any im- 
provement on the old system of selection for the staff, 
which may be briefly described as nepotism tempered by 
favouritism, and anything is better than that. The real 
advantage of the Staff College is that it provides a body 
of men who must at the worst have been fairly good 
regimental officers, who possess a considerable share of 
brains and intelligence, and, more than all, who have 
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proved their capacity and willingness for work. Thus a 
certain fixed, tangible standard of merit is provided; 
and we cannot at present see how any other system 
would answer better. For example, it has been laid 
down, and very justly, in the Queen's regulations, that 
officers who have not passed through the Staff College 
may yet be eligible for staff employment if they are of 
*' proved ability in the field " ; and there is no doubt 
that, if the term be accepted in its full and proper sense, 
such officers should have precedence of all others. But 
what is " proved ability in the field " ? Will any two 
authorities agree in their definition of the term ? An 
aide-de-camp or an orderly officer who safely delivers an 
important despatch at a critical moment may be con- 
sidered by one general to have proved his ability, while 
another would ridicule the idea. The very vagueness 
of the term is dangerous, and in a practical campaign 
might open the door to serious abuse. As we have 
already said, we are not prepared to suggest any 
improvement on the present mode of supplying the staff 
of our army. The intellectual and educational part of 
the process is an actual reality, which cannot be gain- 
said or controverted ; the moral part is, and must remain, 
to a certain extent, a matter of opinion ; and where this 
element is once introduced into the question we must 
allow for human fallibility. Whatever faults there are 
in the system occur not in the College, but in the 
regiment ; and the sole remedy that can be applied is for 
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commanding and superior officers to harden their hearl^s 
and speak their opinions freely. 

Another subject connected with the Staff CoUeg"^ 
which will probably form a matter of inquiry is the cur- 
riculum of study. This, however, is comparatively » 
matter of detail, and doubtless some room for improve- 
ment may be found. There used to be, if we mistake 
not, an undue preponderance of subjects which are, or 
rather should be, left entirely to the Engineers and 
Artillery. For instance, permanent fortification was 
carried to an extent which would certainly appeal 
excessive when it is remembered that, wherever sieg^ 
operations on a large scale are undertaken, there are 
sure to be a sufficient number of engineer officere 
present. Again, the study of the manufacture and 
working of the heaviest guns, such as are only used on 
board ship or in places like Gibraltar or Malta, would 
appear unnecessary ; for we certainly cannot be said to 
suffer from a dearth of artillery officers. It is constantly 
urged that the College course is too theoretical and not 
sufficiently practical ; but for this there is no remedy. 
With the exception of the limited extent of country 
around Aldershot, every inch of which is familiar to 
nearly every officer in the service, we have no ground 
available for instruction. A certain sum is appropriated 
in the College estimates for manceuvres, and accordingly 
once a year the commandant, professors, and students 
sally forth for a four or five days* trip, during which 
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imaginary troops are conducted through imaginary 
operations, the sole reality about the affair being the 
expense. Practical training, whether for officers or 
i^en, means an unlimited extent of varied country, which 
^th us is an impossibility. Some improvement on the 
present course may, however, be made with advantage; 
^or military science is perpetually developing fresh 
features which demand attention and study. 

There can be no doubt that the Staff College has 
^one, and is doing, immense good in a quiet unobtrusive 
^ay. It has brought to the front dozens of good men 
^ho must otherwise have rusted in obscurity for want of 
interest ; and, more than this, it has indirectly raised the 
intellectual level of our officers in general, inasmuch as 
€very candidate who succeeds represents three or four 
more who, though they have failed, have yet studied. 
The names of such men as Evelyn Wood, Pomeroy 
€olley, and Red vers BuUer — the latter of whom, how- 
ever, quitted the College on service before completing his 
course — ought to convince the most sceptical on this 
point. As we remarked on a recent occasion, the 
nation is just now a little out of temper with military 
education in general ; but, at any rate, we hope that the 
ntility of the Staff College may not be impaired. 
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xin. 

BRITISH DECORATIONS.* 

It is related that Napoleon I., when setting foot up 
the British man-of-war which was to convey him 
St. Helena, was particularly impressed with the appea^ 
ance of the marine guard of honour drawn up on t 
quarter-deck to salute him. He inspected it carefull^^ ^ 
and, noticing the total ahsence of anything like deco '^^ 
ations among the men, inquired whether none of the:*^^ 
had seen any service ? On heing informed that the:^^ 
was hardly a man present who had not been repeated! 0^ 
engaged, he exclaimed, "What! plenty of fighting arp- ^ 
no medals ! that is not the way to encourage the militaf ^ 
spirit." Possibly not ; but we would venture to obser\^ ^ 
that just then the military spirit, with us at any rat 
required but little encouragement. We had, in fact, 
that moment barely concluded twenty years of well-nig 
incessant war with the chief naval and military Power 

» April 17, 1880. 
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of the world ; war that was waged by land and by sea ia 
every quarter of the globe, and in which our soldiers and 
sailors alike had achieved an almost unbroken succession 
of victories and triumphs to which, by the admission of 
the historians of our then bitterest foe, there is hardly a 
parallel in history. Nor was the martial spirit confined 
to the actual combatants ; the nation at large partici- 
pated in it to the full. Challenges to fight were thrown 
down and accepted on the smallest provocation and 
without a moment's hesitation, supplies were voted with 
enthusiasm, and the accumulation of a national debt 
eclipsing in magnitude anything that the world had then 
seen was viewed with indiflference and regarded as of 
secondary importance to the honour and success of our 
arms. And yet not a single decoration was to be seen 
among the rank and file of our fleets and armies, and 
very few among the officers ; even those few being prin- 
cipally the gifts of foreign potentates. As we shall 
presently see, we have since made up for lost time in 
this respect ; but, whether the martial spirit has been 
thereby stimulated among our soldiers and sailors^ 
whether they fight better now than in days of yore, 
is a question upon which our readers can form their 
own opinion. 

Although, according to a well-known authority —the 
author of Medals of the British Army — decorations for 
military service date back as far as 1643, there was no 
regular issue of them, and in later times the only decor- 
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ations to be seen in our army were granted by foreig'^ 
monarcbs. For instance, in 1794 Pope Pius VI. pr^:^' 
sen ted gold medals to certain oflBcers of the 12tli 
Lancers, in recognition of the good conduct of ^ 
detachment of that regiment which was quartered ^-^ 
Civita Vecchia; and in the same year gold medals wejre 
presented by the Emperor of Germany to the oflBcers 
of two squadrons of the 15th Light Dragoons (no>?^ 
Hussars), to commemorate their devoted gallantry ^ 
Villiers-en-Couche. The first general issue of a med ^^ 
was that granted for Waterloo, which was authorized i'^ 
March 1816, and was presented to all officers and me^'^ 
who liad served in that campaign. It appears Strang"^ 
enough to us that no recognition was made of the lodg 
series of military and naval battles which occurr^^ 
during what is known as the revohitionary war; but, i^ 
spite of repeated efforts, it was not until 1847 that tl:»^ 
injustice of the omission was recognized, and on tlti^ 
1st of June in that year it was announced in orders th^* 
*' Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to commaa^ 
that medals should be struck to record the services C7^ 
her fleets and armies during the wars commencing i:f^ 
1793 and ending in 1814, and that one should b^ 
presented to every officer, non-commissioned officer^ 
and private or seaman who was present in any battle o^ 
siege to commemorate which medals had already beet>- 
struck by H.M/s predecessors and had been conferred 
upon generals or superior officers." In March 1851 
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ai^other order appeared, announcing that Her Majesty 

h^cl approved of the application of the East India 

Company to grant a medal for services, ranging from 

tl^o storming of AUighur in 1803 down to the siege of 

Blixirtpore in 1826, and further confirming the grant of 

certain medals already awarded by the Company. The 

ice once broken, the stream of decorations set in, and 

ha.s continued to flow with increasing force ever since. 

Colonel Brine, R.E., has tabulated and arranged them 

*^ far as possible in chronological order on a single 

^*^e€t folding into a demi-octavo paper cover (Stanford), 

*^d we shall presently offer a few remarks on the 

^^ecution of the work. In the meantime we may sum- 

^^a:ise the details by observing that there are now in 

^^istence seven British Orders available for the sterner 

^^X, both civil and military; namely, the Garter, the 

^^th, the Thistle, the St. Patrick, the Michael and 

^^orge, the Star of India, and the Indian Empire ; and 

^ these we may add the Guelphic Hanoverian Order. 

^T the softer sex there are the English Maids of 

honour, the Victoria and Albert, the Crown of India, 

^^d the St. Katharine for nurses — the last-named, by 

^*^© way, being jet-black, a colour which we should have 

'•hought more suggestive than appropriate in an hospital. 

^f purely military decorations awarded for various cam- 

^^gns or wars, we have fifteen — namely, the military 

^ar-medals for services between 1801 and 1814, the 

gold medal and the gold cross for certain battles in the 

8 
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Peninsula war, and the following medals : — ^the Waterloo; 
the South Africa (three wars, exclasive of the Zala 
war) ; the China (three wars) ; the Afghan, Scinde, and 
Gwalior ; the Sutlej ; the New Zealand (three wars) ; 
the Punjab; the Indian or Frontier medal (which 
includes one Persian^ three Burmese, and endless little 
wars, such as the Umbeyla, Hazara, Looshai, Jowaki, 
and Perak campaigns) ; the Crimean ; the Mutiny; the 
Abyssinian and the Ashantee medals. In addition to 
the above, there are various military decorations for 
exceptional or gallant services, such as the Order of 
British India for native ofiBcers, the Indian Order of 
Merit for native soldiers, the Long Service and Good 
Conduct medal, the Distinguished Service medal, the 
Victoria Cross, the Empress of India commemoration 
medal, and the Best Shot of the Army medal. There 
are also eight different decorations awarded at various 
times by foreign potentates, such as the Legion of 
Honour, and the Turkish and Sardinian medals. Of 
purely naval decorations we have eight — ^namely, the 
Naval War medal, 1793 to 1840 ; the Naval Gold medal, 
1794 to 1815, for superior officers; the Arctic Dis- 
coveries; the Good Conduct; the Baltic; the Con- 
spicuous Gallantry; the Arctic medal, 1875-76 ; and 
the Victoria Cross, which in the Navy is suspended by 
a blue ribbon, whereas red is worn by the Army. 
Wherever our land and sea forces co-operated, as in 
the Crimea, China, &g., the Navy received a medal 
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^nailar to that awarded to the Army. Lastly, there are 
sundry medals open to all classes, such as the Boyal 
ffutnane Society; the Royal Lifeboat Institution; the 
Shipwrecked Mariners ; the Tayleur medal, for saving 
life at sea; the Albert medal, for saving life by land 
Mid by sea (two classes) ; and the St. John Ambulance 
Order. 

Everyone remembers how Lord Macaulay, in his 

6ssay on Lord Olive, sneers at ** the merest bauble, a 

Daedal, a cross, or a yard of coloured ribbon " ; but it 

^ould take more than even a Macaulay's sarcasm to 

^Jidermine the popularity which these things uudoubtedly 

possess, at any rate with those who wear them There 

^8 only one process which could deteriorate their value, 

*^d that unfortunately is precisely the one which is 

^ovr in full force — that is to say, that, with our usual 

Pudency to violent reaction, we are making them so 

common that they are rapidly becoming worthless. 

■*^^le a single case, that of the C.B. Time was when 

^^is decoration was only conferred upon officers for 

*oine signal, exceptional, or meritorious service ; and so 

long as this rule was observed it was in every sense a 

^Btinction as well as a decoration. Now it has become 

^ sort of rule to confer it upon every officer who 

Commands a regiment during a campaign, no matter 

W brief or bloodless its share may have been, and 

for such an officer not to receive it is tantamount to a 

Qiark of official displeasure, as a recent example in the 

8 * 
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Zulu war has clearly proved. Under these circumstaDC&s 
though it may still be a decoration, it certainly is 
longer a distinction. In the same way, every ofi&ci^J 
who fills a post of the smallest responsibility in any o*^ 
our colonies without committing any serious blund^^' 
during his term of oflBce, expects, and feels himseXf 
aggrieved if he does not receive, the C.M.G. ; and o^ 
late there has been a tendency to bestow this decoratio:*! 
on superior oflScers who serve in our colonial wars as ^ 
sort of supplement to the C.B. It seems strange tha*^ 
although there is only one Imperial order for services 
rendered in our numerous colonies — ^namely, the Michsu^ 
and George — no less than three have been created fJo^ 
India, namely, the Star of India, the Crown of IndL^» 
and the Indian Empire. By the way, we notice i^ 
Colonel Brine's sheet that New Zealand has an order <^^ 
its own ; and, probably, other colonies will soon folio '^ 
suit, until the number will become somewhat bewildering* 
Perhaps it would be as well to forestall the inevitabl©^ 
and to institute one or two Imperial Orders for generd^ 
use among our numerous possessions. Titles could 
easily be found ; for instance, the " Star of Universal 
Dominion," the " Cross of Imperium et Libertas," or 
the ** Order of the Empire on which the Sun never 
Sets," would each and all, we think, be appropriate and 
withal attractive; but we merely submit these as sugges* 
tions. With regard to medals proper, we mean those 
given for service against an enemy by land or sea, thet& 
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^* xnuch that seems open to objection in the system of 

^^^^ard. They are lavished too freely and without suffi- 

^^^nt discrimination ; hence their value also is rapidly 

^^tieriorating. As a general rule, a medal is given to 

©"Very man who serves in a campaign, and clasps or bars 

^^e added for every general engagement in which the 

^^arer took part. Some of these, such as the Sutlej 

^^d Punjab medals, each with three clasps ; the Crimean 

^edal, with four clasps ; and the Mutiny medal, with 

^Ve clasps, — all represent stern hard fighting, and, more- 

*^Ver, exposure to climate, and were well and fairly 

^«imed. Again there are other medals of a less preten- 

^ous nature, which nevertheless represent a considerable 

"Amount of irregular fighting and exposure to climate 

^^d disease, such as the first Burmese and Ashantee 

Medals. On the other hand, sundry medals have been 

issued which represent neither danger from an enemy 

Hor from any other source. The Baltic medal is an 

example. We equipped and despatched a magnificent 

fleet which did literally nothing. A few corvettes or 

frigates bombarded an isolated port here and there ; but, 

unless we are mistaken, not a single line-of-battleship 

fired a shot in anger. Yet every sailor and marine in 

the fleet received a medal. Again, take the Abyssinian 

medal. Not a single man was killed in action during 

the campaign, or rather expedition, and only about fifty 

were wounded. Again, take the operations of the 

Peshawur Valley column in November 1878. The sole 
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action in which it was engaged was the capture of A. 
Musjid, which entailed a loss of two officers andfourlee 
men killed, and thirty men wounded. Tet not merel 
a medal, hut a special clasp, is to he awarded for thi 
paltry afiair, the said clasp heing apparently intended 
counterhalance that given to the Kuram Valley force fo 
the action of Peiwar. Considerations of this nature wil 
frequently present themselves in military operations, an 
cannot always he ignored ; but we fear that the value o 
the decoration is not raised hy such concessions. Th 
Crimean campaign has, however, more to answer for i 
this respect than any other. Here is a list of decora 
tions worn by many officers now in the service who wen 
not present at a single battle, having only landed i 
time for the close of the siege of Sebastopool : — Crimea*::::^^^ 
medal, Turkish medal, Sardinian medal, Legion o- 
Honour, Medijie, and C.B. 

We cannot congratulate Colonel Brine upon th 
execution of his work ; the very title is, in fact, mis- 
leading. For instance, if we wish to know what th 
Order of the Garter is like, we are confronted by a pate 
of blue paint and nothing else, which leaves us nearly ai 
wise as we were before. A more correct title woulc^^^ 
have been " Eibbons of British Decorations," for that v^^ 
all that Colonel Brine gives us. Nor are even thes^^ 
always correctly represented ; for^ instance, the ribboi^^ 
of the Bath is crimson, not light red, as given; th^^' 
Sardinian ribbon is far darker than Colonel Brin^^ 
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represents it; and the beautiful Scinde and Gwalior 
ribbon is mutilated almost beyond recognition. Still it 
is the first attempt yet made in this direction, and 
perhaps we may some day be favoured with a more 
elaborate work. We have also to notice British Naval 
and Military Medals and Decorations, by Mr. J. Harris 
Gibson (Stanford). Mr. Gibson confines himself to 
purely military and naval medals and decorations. He 
makes no attempt at illustration, but his descriptions 
are nevertheless complete, exhaustive, and correct. The 
obverse and reverse of every medal, the ribbon by which 
it is suspended, the number of clasps accompanying it, 
and the service for which it was awarded, are all given 
in a clear, concise, and simple manner. In addition to 
the medals already noticed, Mr. Gibson gives us a long 
list of what may be called private medals, peculiar to 
various regiments or ships, which must have cost him 
considerable trouble and research. His list of naval 
battles and services, including as it does even boat 
actions, is the most complete and comprehensive we 
have seen. We have known many more ostentatious 
works, but none which more thoroughly merits success. 
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XIV. 

LEARNING IN THE ARMY.* 

Under the above heading the Daily News lately in- 
formed its readers that the German Minister of War has 
exhorted colonels commanding regiments to urge their 
subalterns to the study of modern languages. This, 
we are told, is no new thing, for a similar recommenda- 
tion is issued every year in some form or other, and, 
moreover, it " does not apply to languages only, but to 
science, art, and even to accomplishments which, from 
a military point of view, are generally considered of 
minor importance — such as musical talent and facility 
of elocution.*' We must confess ourselves somewhat 
at a loss to understand the necessity for official encourage- 
ment in the case of the last two items. A musical 
subaltern, especially if he is in the early stages of the 
cornopean, is regarded rather as a curse than a blessing 
by his brother officers ; and if there is one profession 

* April 24, 1880. 
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more than another in which, in our opinion, speech - 
making should be discouraged, it is the army. Accord- 
ing to the Daily News^ however, the Germans think 
differently, though we must say that the way in which 
these accomplishments are turned to account in the 
German army strikes us, from a military point of view, 
as somewhat peculiar. For instance, we read that, " If 
it were deaired to have the military resources of Persia 
examined, the records would he searched for the names 
of officers having acquaintance with the Shah's domi- 
nions; or, to take a more familiar example, if Louis II. 
of Bavaria were to visit Berlin, the staff chosen to 
attend him would probably be selected from amongst 

officers noted for their great love of music It 

is not too much 'to say that, if the [German] War Office 
wanted to compose offhand a staff of good fellows for 
the entertainment of some captive potentate, it could 
designate at once a batch of officers skilled in comic 
acting, singing, and endowed with a knack of turning 
society verses." These are all doubtless valuable military 
accomplishments, and we are confident that the British 
tax-payer will agree with us on this point; but the 
Daily News is in error in supposing that they are the 
exclusive property of German officers. We believe that 
our own War Office also could find, without much 
searching, any number of officers of this description, 
who would devote themselves with zeal and energy to 
the entertainment of any " captive potentate *' who 
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might be sent to England. It would be difficult 
imagine a more interesting spectacle than Cetewajr^3 
living at free quarters in London, surrounded by a sta.rff 
of officers specially selected by the Horse Guards fo:i^ 
their advanced views on the subject of polygamy, busily 
engaged in " comic acting, singing," and '* turnin g 
society verses,** for his amusement. The Daily New-^y 
however, does not confine itself to speculations on ^ 
possible future, but points out how in actual experience ^ 
these accomplishments of the versatile German office:Krs 
were once utilized. " Indeed, something of this kind wi 
effected when Napoleon III. was a prisoner at Wilhelm 
hohe, for all the officers appointed to attend him spol^s^® 
French with a fluency that astonished him, whilst or:::^*® 
of them had been chosen purposely because he h^^^ 
written a number of treatises on the conquest of Gac::^^*' 
and was likely to prove companionable to the Imperi- — -^ 
author of the Life of C(BsarJ* We have always i^^^^ 
inclined to pity ** captive potentates *^ when they a^ — ^ 
made, as they often have been, the objects of ostentatioi ^^^ 
and ridiculous attentions on the part of their conqueroi 
and we have often thought how bored the poor King c:::^^ 
France must have been when the Black Prince insist^^^ 
on performing all the duties of a mess-waiter to himic: > 
but the case of Napoleon III. strikes us as the harde^^^ 
of all. To be defeated, to lose his throne, and \p^ 
made prisoner, was bad enough ; to be surrounded b^ 
officers of his enemy's army detailed for the express 
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purpose of entertaining him with what in his circum- 
stances must have been something very like buffoonery, 
was worse ; but to have one of them constantly remind- 
^Qghim that he had written a conspicuously successful 
kook was surely the unkindest cut of all. 

The moral of our contemporary's lecture may be 
Condensed as follows : — You never know at what mo- 
ment a " captive potentate '* may fall into your hands, 
therefore have the officers of your army educated in 
comic acting, singing, and turning society verses." 
•tJe then affords us the startling information that " the 
"British army is not managed like the German, and our 
Social system is not like that of our neighbours, so that 
^Xi some things their example would be of little use to 
^s." So we should imagine, judging from the specimen 
Just given; but let us proceed. We are told that "there 
toe some ledgers at the Berlin War Office in which 
Xiundreds of officers are entered as being possessed of 
Bpecial gifts," and, further on, ** it may be questioned 
whether we might not take a leaf out of those ledgers 
at Berlin. With colonies stretching in every direction, 
and with necessities constantly recurring for studying 
countries nearer home, it would be highly desirable that 
the War Office should know exactly how many of our 
officers are versed in foreign tongues, and to what 
extent." Has the writer of this extraordinary effusion 
never heard of such a thing as a confidential report ? 
Is he aware that such reports are annually made on 
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every o£Bcer in the service to the Commander-in-Chief? 
A form of one of these documents is lying on the tabid 
before us; it is War Office Form No. 1,114, and, if 
examined, will be found to contain all the information 
that the Daily News suggests, and a good deal more. 
For instance, the following are some of the heads :— 
Whether the officer was a cadet at the Boyal Military 
College; whether passed through Staflf College ; whether 
passed through any other schools of instruction, mention- 
ing certificates obtained ; whether acquainted with any 
and what foreign languages; whether distinguished in 
the field or noticed in despatches or general orders. 
There are also headings for battles or campaigns, orders 
or decorations, service on the staflF, whether general or 
regimental, state of health, fitness for active service, eye- 
sight, horsemanship, reasons for considering the officer 
fit for his position or for advancement, opinion as to his 
general abilities, reasons for dissatisfaction (if any) with 
his conduct, and other similar information. True, we 
observe with regret the absence of headings for " comic 
acting, singing," &c. ; but surely there is enough in the 
list we have given to enable the military authorities to 
form a pretty fair opinion as to each officer's value and 
attainments. A considerable part of the article we are 
discussing is based upon the assumption that our officers 
do not study foreign languages, and that they require 
encouragement to do so. Again, we would ask, has 
the writer never seen an Indian Armv List? If he 
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merely glances at one, he will find scores and scores of 

officers distinguished for proficiency in one or more 

of a list, of languages including Hindustani, Persian, 

Arabian, Oordoo, Tamil, Sanskrit, Burmese, and several 

other Eastern tongues. Has he never seen a report of 

one of the annual final examinations at the Staff 

College ? We take up one or two at random, and we 

find, in addition to the one language which is obligatory 

on every candidate, a goodly list of others as extra 

snbjects, among which we may mention French, German, 

Hindustani, Dutch, Bussian, Spanish and Italian. The 

-Dfli/y News, however, in its sudden linguistic frenzy, 

^ould have languages to supersede everything, except, 

of course, comic acting and singing ; for we read that 

"numbers of ofl&cers of studious mood think they do 

their duty in devoting themselves to what they term 

professional studies — mathematics, engineering, and 

fortification — even though they may have no taste for 

such pursuits ; but even in war-time how many of these 

find their attainments of any use to them ? With the 

encouragement given to the study of the so-called 

military sciences, the army will always have enough 

engineers and draughtsmen, but it can never have too 

many linguists/' We certainly should have thought 

that the much despised *' mathematics, engineering, and 

fortification " would prove at least as useful as the most 

attentive study of German to an ofl&cer who is about to 

embark for a war, say, in New Guinea. The Dail^ 
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News is evidently seriously dissatisfied with our present 
system of military education, for we are told that, *' as 
things go at present, the oflScers of our army have not 
incentives enough to study things outside the ordinary 
military curriculum." We wonder whether the writer 
has any notion what the ordinary curriculum of the 
young oflBcer of the present day is like. It is not 
perhaps very elaborate or very arduous; but still, by 
the time he has passed his drill, his course of musketry 
instruction, his gymnastics, his course of garrison in- 
struction — including as it does tactics, military drawing, 
and topography, military law and fortification — and by 
the time he has attended a possible course at Hythe for 
musketry, another at Aldershot or elsewhere for signal- 
ling, and another at Chatham for field-works, he has 
done pretty well. It is easy enough to suggest that 
officers ought to know more, and that " a prize in 
money or a step in promotion ** should be given to an 
officer for every language in which he may become pro- 
ficient; but we cannot say that we agree with the 
writer. Good regimental officers are the life and soul 
of our army, and they are those who make their 
regiment their home, and who identify themselves with 
their men, not merely in the barrack or on the parade- 
ground, but in their sports and recreations, at all times 
and in all seasons. If officers were to spend all their 
available time in studying languages and sciences for 
money or other prizes, they would soon cease to take 
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the smallest interest in tbeir men, and would look upon 
all duty as a tedious nuisance. 

We have had enough and to spare of this servile 
imitation of foreign models, and the sooner we recog- 
nise this fact the better. The whole article we have 
been discussing is written with the notion that the 
German officer is better than the British because he 
studies foreign languages and sciences. We do not 
admit the superiority ; on the contrary, we feel con- 
fident that if a dozen of each could be taken at random, 
the British officers would be found to be better shots, 
better horsemen, more travelled — and therefore possess- 
ing greater knowledge of the world — more self-reliant 
in emergencies, and withal quite as accomplished. It is 
certainly surprising that a journal like the Daily News 
should have devoted a whole column to such unmitigated 
nonsense as we have been describing. The article only 
adds one more to the numerous proofs already existing 
of the astounding ignorance on military matters which 
characterises the British civilian. 
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XV. 

MILITARY HONOUR.* 

The reminiscences connected with oar late war against 
the Zulus have certainly not been of an altogether 
agreeable nature ; and, worse still, it seems that we are 
destined never to reach the end of them. Although 
months have elapsed since hostilities ceased and peace 
was declared, some unpleasant question or some grave 
scandal is continually cropping up. The latest and 
most serious instance of this nature, which occurred 
during the whole war has only recently been brought 
fully to light. Our readers may remember that in 
January 1879 a detachment of the 80th Foot, which had 
encamped on both banks of the Intombi river, was 
surprised in the night by the enemy. The officer in 
command and several men were slain, and the remainder 
had the greatest difficulty in extricating themselves and 
retreating. The conduct of the officer second in com- 
mand, who was, moreover, the sole officer surviving^ 

• May 22, 1880. 
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excited considerable remark at the time. He appears 
to have mounted his horse, and to have ridden off at 
full speed to obtain reinforcements, leaving a sergeant 
in command of the party ; and, as he had upwards of 
four miles to traverse, it was obvious that, for good or 
ill, the affair would be over long before he could rejoin 
bis men. It is stated that Lord Chelmsford ordered an 
inquiry into the whole affair, and expressed his opinion 
that the oflBcer in question had acted for the best, after 
which the matter dropped for a time. Some months 
afterwards a claim for the Victoria Cross was put forward 
on behalf of the sergeant, who conducted the retreat of 
the survivors, and when the evidence, which according 
to regulations accompanied the claim, was read, it 
became obvious that, if the sergeant was to be decorated, 
the officer must be called to account. Accordingly, a 
general Court-martial was summoned. The Court ac- 
quitted him ; but here we had better quote the special 
Greneral Order issued by the Commander-in-Chief on 
the subject. It runs as follows : — 

"At a general Court-martial recently held, an officer 
was arraigned upon the following charges. 1st. Having 
misbehaved before the enemy, in shamefully abandoning 
a party of the regiment under his command when 
attacked by the enemy, and in riding off at speed from 
his men. 2nd. Conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, in having at the place and 
time mentioned in the first charge, neglected to take 

9 
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proper precautions for the safety of a party of the 
regiment under his command when attacked. The 
Court recorded a finding of * Not Guilty ' on both 
charges. The main facts of the case were not in dispute. 
The officer rode away from his men to a station distant 
4j miles, at a moment of extreme danger, when, to all 
appearance, the small party under his command ^ere 
being surrounded and overwhelmed by the enemy. The 
charge alleged * misbehaviour ' — that is, cowardice — in 
so doing; the defence averred that it was to procure 
reinforcements, and either by their actual arrival, or by 
the imminence of their arrival, to ward off destruction. 
In acquitting the prisoner they have found that he was 
not guilty of cowardice. The proceedings of the Court 
were submitted to the General commanding (Sir Garnet 
Wolseley), who recorded the following minute : — * Dis- 
approved and not confirmed; Lieutenant ... to be 
released from arrest and to return to his duty.' The 
confirming officer has further recorded his reasons for 
withholding his approval and confirmation in the 
following terms: — 

Had I released this officer without making anj remarks upon the 
verdict in question, it would have been a tacit acknowledgment that 
I concurred in what appears to me a monstrous theory — namely, 
that a regimental officer, who is the only officer present with a party 
of soldiers actuaUy and seriously engaged with the enemy, can, 
under any pretext whatever, be justified in deserting them, and by 
so doing abandoning them to their fate. The more helpless the 
position in which an officer finds his men, the more it is his bonnden 
duty to stay and share their fortune, whether for good or ill. It is 
because the British officer has always done, so that he occupies the 
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position in which he is held in the estimation of the world, and that 
he possesses the influence he does in the ranks of onr army. The 
soldier has learned to feel that, come what may, he can, in the 
direst moment of danger, look with implicit faith to his officer, 
knowing that he will never desert him under any possible circum- 
stances. It is to this faith of the British soldier in his officers that 
we owe most of the gallant deeds recorded in our military annals ; 
and it is because the verdict of this court-martial strikes at the 
root of this faith, that I feel it necessary to mark officially my 
emphatic dissent from the theory upon which the verdict has been 
founded." 

After thus recapitulating the history of the affair, the 
General Order concludes as follows: — '* In commu- 
nicating to the army the result of this Court-martial, 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief desires to sig- 
nify his entire approval of the views expressed by the 
confirming officer in respect of the principles of duty 
which have always actuated British officers in the field, 
and by which His Eoyal Highness feels assured they 
will continue to be guided. This General Order will, 
by His Royal Highness's command, be read at the head 
of every regiment in Her Majesty's service." 

So ends the official cognizance of this deplorable 
business, and we need hardly say that we heartily 
concur in the soldier-like, straightforward views ex- 
pressed by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and in the confirmation 
they have received from the Commander-in-Chief. There 
is obviously no palliation or excuse for the behaviour of 
the officer in question. His duty was clear. The party 
which he commanded was placed in a situation of 
imminent danger, and in hie double capacity of com- 

9 * 
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manding ofiBcer and sole officer present, he was bound 
in honour to remain with it. If he possessed a horse, 
he should have called for a volunteer who could lide to 
summon assistance ; but, even were none forthcoming, 
not the less should he have remained at the post of 
duty. lu a somewhat similar case which occurred in 
the same campaign it was pleaded^ with some show of 
reason, that the service on hand was a reconnaissance, 
in which it is the custom of war for everyone concerned 
to look after himself ; but even this excuse is wanting 
in the present instance. But, bad as the case is, worse 
yet remains. Assuming the correctness of the statement 
we have quoted from the General Order — namely, that 
" the main facts of the case were not in dispute," and 
that '' the officer rode away from his men to a station 
distant 4 J miles at a moment of extreme danger" — 
we can only say that the finding of the Court-martial is, 
to our mind, one of the most disgraceful episodes of a 
war not too fertile in creditable or honourable achieve- 
ments. It is both conceivable and intelligible that here 
and there a man may enter on the profession of arms 
who is morally quite unfitted for it, and, as peace-time 
affords no opportunity for testing his qualifications or 
exposing his weaknesses, it follows that on service the 
safety of his comrades, and the honour not only of his 
profession but oi his country, may be compromised at 
any critical moment. This of itself is bad enough ; but 
what language can be too strong to condemn the action 
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01 those who by their verdict acquit such an officer of 

®^* blame, and thus tacitly express their approval of his 

conduct ? It must be borne in mind that the Court- 

^ftrtial which tried the offence, was not composed of 

officers belonging to the prisoner's regiment, who might 

be biassed in favour of a comrade ; nor of young and 

^^experienced members. The Army Discipline and 

Regulation Act requires that an officer must have three 

years' service at least before he can sit as a member 

of a general Court-martial; and the Court, must, more- 

^^er, be composed of officers belonging to different 

^^giments and branches of the service. The fact that 

^^ch a Court, or at any rate a majority of the Court, 

^ould arrive at such a verdict is, to our thinking, the 

^ost deplorable part of this deplorable affair. 

Is the finding of this Court-martial to be accepted as 

^*lu8trating the standard of duty and devotion at present 

^^sting among our officers ? There is no saying more 

^ommon in the army than that a Court-martial is a 

^ourt of justice and of honour, not a mere court of law. 

Where is the justice, and where is the honour, in the 

l^resent instance ? We can see no trace of either. No 

feature of modern war is more marked than the increase 

Of responsibility which devolves upon subordinates, and 

they should be prepared to accept their responsibility, 

or to expect a heavy penalty, if they prove themselves 

Unfit for it. Yet here is a case in which a subaltern who 

has, at a moment of imminent danger, shown himself 
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destitute alike of resource, presence of mind, and even 
common courage, is acquitted of all blame by a military 
tribunal, and permitted to return to his regiment. It is 
true that he has since had the good sense to resign his 
commission, but we have not to thank his judges for 
that. Our thanks are due solely to the General whose 
manly and soldier-like instincts were outraged alike by 
the conduct of the prisoner and his judges, who justly 
branded the verdict of the Court as " monstrous," refused 
to endorse it. and administered to its members the 
stinging rebuke above quoted. Never was rebuke more 
meiited. The good name and the honour of our army 
are exclusively in the hands of its oflBcers, and if this is 
their way of upholding them, both must disappear. 
When we consider the affair in all its details, whether as 
regards the misconduct of the officer in question, or the 
way in which it was tacitly sanctioned by his brother 
officers, we can only express our conviction that it forms 
one of the most humiliating episodes of the Zulu war; 
and that is saying a good deal. 
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XVI. 

MILITARY DRESS AND EQUIPMENT.* 

^ we remember aright, it was the immortal Major 
•'^fonsoon who feared that the abolition of pigtails 
^oald undermine the efficiency of the army. The 
Sallant Major was, however, only a type of the military 
spirit of the day, which in those times was so ultra- 
conservative that the alteration of even a button was 
^*;garded with feelings of mistrust and aversion. What 
"Would he then have said if he had been informed that 
t.he sacrilegious hand of reform had dared to attack the 
t;ime- honoured and cherished institution known as pipe- 
tjlay ? Yet so it is ; for we are told that in the equip- 
ment which has been finally approved for the army, 
pipe-clay is made to give way to brown leather belts. 
Pipeclay had a moral as well as an actual existence^ and 
in both points of view it may be said to be ** played 
out." Its moral aspect represented devotion to the past, 

* Juno 26, 1880. 
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love of formality and detail, and jealousy of change. 
Its physical aspect represented the white belts and 
accoutrements to which long familiarity has accustomed 
us — an appearance which, however pleasing to the eye 
of the civilian, was only attained at the expense to the 
soldier of much tedious, unwholesome, and incessant 
labour. We have, indeed, heard it said that pipeclay 
would have been disestablished long ago, had it not 
been pointed out that without it the men would have 
literally nothing to do. This may have been true of 
the soldier of the past, but certainly does not apply to 
the soldier of the present. 

The abolition of pipe-clay is, after all, only one of 
the numerous changes which the altered circumstances 
of modem war have necessitated. We appear, in fact, 
to have arrived at a state of perpetual change, for no 
sooner is one improvement effected than it becomes 
obsolete, and has to be replaced by another. During 
the last quarter of a century Brown Bess has been 
superseded by the Enfield, the Enfield by the Snider, 
and the Snider by the Martini-Henry. Each change 
of weapon has, as a rule, involved some change of 
equipment ; but this would be but a slight matter could 
we only determine on a suitable dress for the soldier. 
It is said that when George IV. was once inspecting 
some proposed alteration in the dress of the cavalry, he 
sent for a trooper who had served at Waterloo, and 
asked him how he would like to be dressed if he had 
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s^cb another day's work to go tlirough. ** Please your 
Aiajesty, in my shirt-sleeves," was the imhesitating 
^P'y. The truth is, that military dress aims at the 
^^possible — Damely, to reconcile the hopelessly anta- 
gonistic requirements of parade and work. Let us 
Smce for a moment at the sailor. His dress of to-dav 

■ 

'^ the identical one he wore a hundred years ago, and 
^'U in all probability wear a hundred years hence. It 
combines every possile desideratum, both for the tax- 
payer and the wearer, being inexpensive, loose, comfort- 
^^le, and serviceable. Any alteration necessitated by 
^iJtremes of climate is easily and quickly made, and 
^Jtogether, judging from the stem test of experience, 
^t may 1)0 gai(j iQ be well-nigh perfection ; in proof of 
^bich we may add that it has been copied by every 
^^tion which possesses a navy. But, be it observed, 
^^ snakes no attempt at parade. The blue-jacket when 
^^ shore is always neat and tidy, but never conspicuous. 
^^» as he passes, you turn to bestow a second glance on 
^im, it is the man, not the dress, that has attracted you, 
^le dress of the soldier is exactly the opposite of this 
"^^ every respect. It is costly, tight-fitting, uncom- 
"^V^rtable, and eminently unsuited for physical exertion, 
v7e remember once to have seen a company which had 
01 ust received their new tunics compelled to leave the 
^ifle-range and return to barracks to put on their shell- 
^jackets because the men were literally unable to bring 
their rifles up to the " present." Many of our readers 



k 
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wlio saw Punch's picture of the gRllHol Hussar who 
wus unable to stoop to pick up a lady's handkerobief 
may bave thou^^ht it a little exaggerated; but it was 
nothiDg of the kind. The close and accurate fit which 
is coDsidered necessary for the soldier forbids the 
addition of underclothing in the cold weather ; and be 
is relnctant to don bis greatcoat, because he knows that 
to fold it again correctly for the next marching- order 
parade will involve half-an-hour's labour. This may 
seem absurd, but it is perfectly intelligible. The mo- 
ment a soldier quits bis barrack he becomes the most 
conspicuous figure on the scene. His dress, his gait 
and deportment, are all noticed and criticised, and 
military experts will tell you that they can always 
recognise a smart regiment by the mere appearance of 
its men in public. But, as we bave said, this appear- 
ance is purchased at the price of utility. It must be 
allowed that the helmet, to begin with, is certainly an 
improvement on the shako ; but that is nearly all that 
can be said for it, and it is not saying much. So long 
as the wearer maintains an erect position it is all very 
well, but at rifle -practice, in skirmishing drill, or in 
aiinck formation, and, above all, in real action, the 
posiuon of the soldier, in these degenerate days, is 
seldom or never erect; on the contrary, he is generally 
lying flat on his face, in which position the helmet has 
an awkward knack of falling over his eyes just as he is 
tuking aim. We are quite aware that on these occa- 
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sions the Lelmet is seldoui or never worn ; but tins only 
induces the question — of what ftctual use is it at all, 
especially when it is remembered that it affords but 
^^t.k protection from the sun? The undress-cap, or 
GlengaiTy, may be considered ornamental, but, as far 
misuse is concerned, the soldier might as well be bare- 
headed, for it seems to be a point of honour to perch it 

• 

Immediately over the left ear, leaving the head almost 
entirely uncovered ; the sole advantage it appears to 
possess being that of lightness. A change has just 
l^een authorised in the forage-caps of infantry officers, 
^Dd one which we think is a step in the right direction 
"^namely, for ordinary wear a cap somewhat similar to 
^hat now in use, but with the old-fashioned drooping 
P^ak at present worn by the Guards, and for active 
^^tvice and peace-manoeuvres the Glengarry. In com- 
bined regard to appearance and utility, bearing in mind 
^lie contingency of sabre- cuts, the cavalry are certainly 
^ore fortunate than the infantry, for both the Hussar 
^Xisby and the Lancer cap are useful and fairly orna- 
mental : but, to our thinking, the dragoon helmet, of 
burnished metal, and plume, is the handsomest and 
^ost soldier-like head-dress of all. Whatever opinions 
"there may be as to the elegance of the tunic, which is 
the full dress for all services, there can be none as to 
its unsuitability for work, for the reasons already given. 
The undress of the infantry, or kersey frock, is looser 
and more comfortable; but it is kept in the back- ground. 
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as not being dressy enough. The cavalry retain the 
old shell-jacket, which is as tight and close-fitting as the 
tunic. Before leaving this part of the military dress 
we wish to draw another comparison between the army 
and the navy. In the naval officers* uniform the various 
gradations of rank and the difi^rent departmental 
services are all so plainly and clearly marked on the 
cuff of the coat, alike in full dress and undress, that 
anyone, after a few hours' residence on board a man- 
of-war, can tell at a glance the precise rank of every 
officer, and, in the case of non-combatants, the depart- 
ment to which they belong. In the uniform of the 
military officer all is, in this respect at least, utter 
chaos. The gradations of rank are so vaguely and im- 
perfectly marked, that a recruit cannot tell a subaltern 
from a colonel, a quartermaster from a surgeon, or a 
major from a captain. We hope to see this defect 
remedied before very long. 

To return to the dress of the men, it may be said 
that the nether man in the infantry is more sensibly 
clad than the upper. His trousers and boots cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called either dressy 
or showy ; but they are certainly serviceable, and easily 
put on or off. We wish we could say as much for the 
corresponding attire of the cavalry and artillery ; but 
the fact is that, in the mounted services, everything is 
sacrificed to appearance. The breeches and boots worn 
in full dress and the overalls in undress are alike 
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^Viectionable and unsuited to service from tbeir exces- 
^^^e tightness, which renders it almost impossible to 
get them either on or off. We recently heard a cavalry 
officer, exhausted with the labour of pulling off a pair 
"^f wet boots, exclaim that, if ordered on service, there 
^ould be nothing for it but to rush off and buy boots 
^hree sizes too large for him. Exactly ; but how about 
the privates? Now it is easy enough to inveigh against 
*8 this as sheer folly, and to indulge in unbounded 
^^dignation because that which is intended principally 
^or show fails to satisfy the requirements of service 
^^hen the time comes ; but perhaps we must, with the 
Soldier at any rate, sacrifice something to personal 
appearance in time of peace. We like to see our 
^^Idiers smart and well dressed ; the public like it; the 
*^en themselves like it, and we should have but a poor 
Opinion of them if they did not. Moreover, it is good 
"^^x the members of any profession to have something 
"^^ which to pride themselves. The sailor's pride is 
^^ bis ship ; the soldier's pride is, and has been 
"^^om time immemorial, his personal appearance. W^e 
^Te not sure that it might not be as well frankly 
^^ recognise the impossibility of finding a dress suit- 
able alike for peace and war, and to provide 
Separate uniforms for each. The expense would not 
\)e inordinate, and the advantage would undoubtedly 
\e great. It does not follow that the men are to go 
on service, as the gallant trooper before-mentioned 
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suggested, in his shirt-sleeves ; but a loose, serviceable,, 
and comfortable dress might be kept in store for them, 
to be issued when occasion demands. Let us now pass 
on to the subject of equipment. The old knapsack^ 
with its arm-cutting straps and chest-impeding pressure, 
has passed away from the regulars, though it may still 
be seen in the militia. It has been superseded by the 
valise equipment, with the appearance of which our 
readers are familiar. This, we believe, is to be gradually 
superseded by the Oliver equipment, the principal 
advantages claimed for which are that the wearer can 
sir or lie down without shifting it, and can also opea 
his coat on the march. More than this, it is so arranged 
that portions of the kit can be temporarily discarded 
and ammunition substituted, until a maximum of three 
hundred rounds per man is reached. This last is au 
important point, and would prove of incalculable advan- 
tage in cases where a general might wish to undertake- 
a brief detached operation. A body of men carrying 
tliree hundred rounds each and foraging on the country 
they passed through, thus independent alike of ammu- 
nition and provision trains, would be something like 
a flying column. It should not be forgotten, however,, 
that the experience of almost every campaign has showa 
that, if once the soldier and his kit are separated, they 
seldom meet again. The equipment of cavalry will 
probably have to be modified in conformity with the 
requirements of modern war. The use of the qarbine 
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^^creases, while that of the sword diminishes. At 

Pi^esent, as everyone knows, the trooper wears the sword, 

^hile the horse carries the carbine in a leather case 

attached to the saddle. The result is that, if suddenly 

dismounted, the man retains the sword, which is then 

Useless, while the horse goes oflf with the carbine, which 

Would be useful. Before long this will have to be 

reversed, on service at any rate. Whether the bold 

dragoon, with his '* carbine, saddle, and bridle," will 

find as much favour with the fair sex as his predecessor 

'Who carried a " long sword," is a point which the rapid 

Doarch of military improvement forbids us to discuss. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that some means may 

te devised for lightening the immense weight at present 

carried by troop-horses. So-called light cavalry, riding, 

according to 8ir Garnet Wolseley, eighteen stone, are 

Useless in modern war. 
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XVII. 

MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY.* 

We doubt whether there is ia the whole curriculum o 
military training any subject which has made sue 
strides of late years as that of military topography. I' 
is but a few years ago that this subject was a seale 
book to the great mass of the officers of our army. No 
merely were they, as a rule, unable to reproduce upo 
paper the simplest features of any tract of country 
through which they might pass, or to write an intel 
ligible description of it, but they could not even recog 
nise them on a map when they saw one. There ar^ 
numerous stock anecdotes still current in the service 
old officers, gravely pondering over maps which the^ 
could not read, mistaking lakes for mountain-tops, hill J 
for valleys, watercourses for elevated ground, contou 
lines for foot-paths, and so on. 

Now it is very different. There are few regiment 

» August 28, 1880. 
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^flBcers who do not understand the use of the prismatic 

^Ompass and sketching-case, and who cannot produce 

^^ intelligible sketch of a tract of average country. 

-E^ery route-march during the cold weather is utilized 

^'^T the purpose of describing the route traversed with 

^^gard to the distances, nature of road, streams, rivers, 

^ridges, houses, supplies, «&c. ; and not merely oflScers 

t>iit non-commissioned oflScers are becoming versed in 

elementary topography. A want of system and uniformity 

^n the method of imparting instruction has, however, 

l^een felt for some time, principally owing to the number 

^f text-books, as they are called, in circulation ; and 

^^ January last year a Committee was assembled to 

^^quire into and report on the matter. Before going 

^'irther we will describe the text-book system for the 

^Qformation of our civilian readers. The great impulse 

^hich late years have given to military science in the 

^•^ape of tactics, strategy, fortification, topography, 

*^ilitary law and administration, and the consequent 

^^ucational qualifications demanded from oflBcers who 

^ish for advancement in the service, have necessitated 

^^tidy in the above subjects. On each and all numerous 

y^eatises have been written at various times by diflferent 

"^ ^dividuals, generally oflScers, and the only question for 

^H oflScer who wishes to study is, which book shall he 

^^lect? The question is, however, settled for him by 

^le military authorities. A certain work is selected and 

Announced as the text-book — that is to say, that at all 

10 
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examinations in the subject treated, the questions will 
be taken from it. Possibly the said book is the best in 
the field at the moment, possibly other motives have 
inspired the selection, but the result is the same. 
Officers are naturally averse to prejudice their chances 
of passing by studying other works, and the successful 
author, knowing that he has secured a monopoly which 
may possibly be short-lived, and knowing also that his 
circulation will be limited to military readers, charges an 
exorbitant price. Let us take a familiar illustration 
from civil education. Colenso's Arithmetic is pretty 
well known to teachers and students alike as one of 
the best educational works extant. But what would be 
the result if the price of this book was fixed at thirteen 
or fourteen shillings ? Simply that some other and 
cheaper work would be at once selected. There are 
text-books authorised in the army, which, relatively 
speaking, are not to be compared to the work above- 
named in value and suitability for their purpose, the 
price of which is fixed even higher than fourteen shil- 
lings; but officers are not allowed the benefit of the 
competition, which reduces the cost of such books in 
civil life, and must pay the price demanded. The whole 
system is an anomaly in these days of cheap literature, 
and nothing has militated so seriously against the pro- 
gress of military education as this monopoly, which is 
enjoyed by a few at the expense of the many, and at 
which, as we shall presently see, the first blow has been 
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struclc. To return to our subject. A Committee was 
appointed, as already stated, to inquire into the sub- 
16Ct, the composition of which certainly left little to be 
desired. 

It is as follows : — President, Sir Archibald Alison, 
K.C.B. Members, Colonel Creagh Osborne, Comman- 
dant Staff College ; Colonel Woolsey, R.A., Director of 
Artillery Studies ; Colonel Cooke, C.B., R.E., Director- 
general of Ordnance Surveys ; and Colonel Middleton, 
Commandant Royal Military College. The objects of 
the Committee were — 1st. To decide what text-book of 
military sketching and surveying shall be adopted as the 
typical one for military education. 2nd. To propose 
definitely the nature of the system by which instruction 
^^ military surveying and sketching in the army shall 
"6 governed, and to what extent it is fair to require a 
^'^owledge of military sketching from oflBcers generally. 
*'^d. To define the extent to which this instruction 
^*^Ould be carried at the Royal Military Academy, 
^oolwich, as affecting future oflScers of the Royal 
'^Jigineers ; at the Staff College, as affecting officers of 
^^ general staff; and at the Royal Military College, as 
^^ecting officers who subsequently have to undergo the 
^^ecial army examinations for promotion. The Com- 
mittee preface their Report by pointing out the diversity 
^f terms used for designating this particular branch of 
Science, and they recommend that one term alone be 
Employed — namely, ** military topography," which term 

10 * 
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maybe afterwards subdivided into *' surveying/' "sketch- 
ing," and ** reconnaissance/* 

With regard to text-books, the Committee " do not 
consider that any of the text-books now in use, full] 
meet the requirements of the several educational esta 
blishments of the army. And this will be still less th e 
case if the alterations they have recommended, sue! 
as the reintroduction of the plane-table, &c. should 
adopted. The Committee also consider it very und( 
sirable that any text-book should be adopted in whic^ ^ 
any officer engaged in instruction in one of the militacrr^y 
educational establishments has a pecuniary interest ; ai^^<i 
they are of opinion that all such works shoul be issufc=:^^ 
by the Secretary of State for War from the Departme^^*^^ 
of the Director-General of Military Education, arrrrnd 
should be the only books used for instruction in t^^^^ 
army. The Committee do not, therefore, recommei^^*^^ 
that any of the text-books now in use should ' ^^ 
adopted ; but they think it desirable that one or moc — ^^^ 
competent officers should be selected to compile oi::=*®» 
which might, if necessary, be published in two par^ ^^> 
the one comprising sketching and reconnaissance, t::^^^^ 
other surveying." 

With regard to the second subject, the Commit*^:^^^^ 
consider " that the nature of the system by wh^S! cb 
instruction in surveying and sketching should ^^ 
governed ought to be such that, while offering ev^^ 
encouragement to the student or officer who is skill^^ 
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or shows a likelihood of becoming skilful, in the use of 
his pen or pencil, the individual who is physically 
unable to draw well or even fairly, and yet who may 
become a valuable officer, shall not be worried, and 
perhaps driven out of the service, by a system which 
assumes that all men are alike or on a par with regard 
to the faculty of drawing and sketching." Bearing this 
in mind the Committee have, with regard to the third 
subject, recommended that taking the Royal Military 
College as a starting point of an officer's career in the 
cavalry or infantry, the cadets shall there go through 
such a course of topography as shall be within the scope 
of a lad of ordinary ability, to whom the subject is 
perfectly new. 

Before attaining the rank of captain, an officer shall 
pass an examination in the same subjects that he passed 
in as a cadet, a somewhat higher standard being 
lemanded. Before attaining the rank of major, he 
jhall be required to pass an examination similar to that 
passed for the rank of captain, but with the addition of 
nore detailed reconnaissance of rivers and roads. This 
yill be the last examination a regimental officer will be 
3alled upon to pass in this subject, and it will be seen 
Lhat he is required to do little more than keep up what 
be learnt as a cadet, which knowledge the Committee 
believe to be sufficient for the officers of the army 
generally, and at the same time necessary, taking into 
sonsideration the fact that, owing to our large colonial 
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possessions^ our campaigns, unlike those of most Euro- 
pean nations^ are usually carried on in wild countries 
which have never heen surveyed or mapped." These 
recommendations strike us, on the whole, as sensible, 
moderate, and judicious. There is no straining after the 
impossible ; full allowance is made for the want of 
special talent in individuals, and nothing is demanded 
which is beyond the scope of ordinary intelligence and 
ordinary industry. 

The Committee then proceed to suggest certain altera- 
tions in the present systems of imparting instruction 
and in delineating ground. They are as follows : — 

" 1. The introduction of a regular course of lectures 
and practical instruction in reading maps, and in finding 
the way about in a strange country by means of a map 
and common compass. 

"2. The substitution of the system of showing hill 
features by shading in mezzotint with stump and 
powered chalk, or lead from a pencil, for the one now in 
force of indicating them by horizontal hachures, con- 
tours being retained as at present. 

" 8. The reintroduction of the plane-table in its 
simplest form. 

" 4. The removal of problems in heights and dis- 
tances. 

" 5. The introduction of Watkin s range-finder as an 
aid to surveying." 

We^ fear that some diflBculty will be encountered 
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in carrying out the first of these^ for we do not see 
where any " strange country " is to be found within 
reach of any military station in the United Kingdom. 

Suggestion No. 2 will be a welcome relief to all con- 
cerned. The present system of shading hill features, 
known as ** hachuring " — or, more familiarly, as "worms" 
— is tedious, monotonous, and painfully slow. Not one 
in a hundred who attempt it ever really succeeds in doing 
it well, and change can hardly fail to be an improve- 
ment. The reintroduction of the plane-table is recom- 
mended on the almost unanimous evidence of officers 
who have worked in India. It is, however, not to 
supersede the prismatic compass^ which is to be retained, 
but each is to be used where most suitable. We may 
mention, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that the 
difference between the two instruments is briefly this. 
The prismatic compass is extremely portable, but 
involves a large amount of walking, while the plane- 
table brings your work to you at the expense of port- 
ability. The Committee point out that on several 
occasions during the Zulu war, the compass was rendered 
useless by the presence of iron ore in the hills. Sugges- 
tions 4 and 5 are matters of detail. The Committee 
conclude by laying down the course of study which they 
recommend for the various branches of the service, but 
which we have no space to enter upon. Altogether they 
may be congratulated on the result of their labours. 
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xvin. 

LIFE IN THE RANKS.* 

Under the above heading a correspondence has lately 
been going on in the Standard which is typical of a 
fashion now very prevalent. A. has, or professes to 
have, a grievance, under which not merely he himself, 
but numbers of his fellow- creatures, are labouring, and 
which, in his opinion, ought to be exposed. Accord- 
ingly he appeals to the sympathies of a daily journal, 
and states his case fully in a letter, or a series of letters, 
which at first usually create more or less impression. 
In a day or two, however, he is vigorously assailed by 
B. and C, who appear on the opposite side. They 
flatly contradict his assertions, deny his facts, dispute 
his theories, and ridicule his views in general. Matters 
are further complicated by D. and E., who rush to the 
rescue of A., confirm all that he has said, verify his 
statements, and uphold his cause. Fresh combatants 

* October 23, 1660. 
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appear upon the scene every day, until the editor abruptly 
closes the correspondence, the eflFect of which is usually 
to leave the non-professional public in a state of hope- 
less bewilderment as to the real merits of the case, and 
utter inability to reconcile the wildly conflicting evidence 
which has been produced. This process, which is usally 
called " ventilating a subject," has lately been going on 
in full force over the life led by cavalry recruits in our 
service. The complainant, who wrote under the name of 
"A Trooper,'* professed to account for the wholesale 
desertions from the army, especially among young 
soldiers, by the severity of the regime and the hard 
work which they are compelled to undergo as recruits. 
Nor is this all ; for '^ A Trooper '* further declares that 
they are underfed and underpaid as well. The case is 
certainly strongly stated, and the daily life of a cavalry 
recruit is given in full, beginning with *' the bugle call 
at 5 A.M." — a slip for which he is promptly called to 
order by other correspondents, and reminded that 
trumpets, not bugles, are used in the cavalry. We need 
not follow all the details, but will content ourselves 
with the summing-up in " A Trooper s '* own words : — 

He (the recruit) is during the whole of his fifteen hours' work 
on his legs, except for five minutes at tea and breakfast, ten 
minutes at dinner, and the time that he is at school ; while during 
the time that he is at riding lessons and the gymnastic drill he is 
engaged in severe bodily toil. By 8 o'clock in the evening he 
is absolutely exhausted, and in the school in the afternoon it is with 
difficulty he keeps his eyes open — indeed, half the school are often 
asleep.' When it is remembered that most of the recruits are 
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yonng men not yet fully grown, that few of them have been accus- 
tomed to hard work, and that the food on which this work is done 
is really insufQcient, there can be little reason for surprise at the 
recruit being, at the end of his first month's work, utterly disgusted 
with the life he has chosen, especially when he feels — ^as I shall 
show in another letter — that he has been grossly deceived as to the 
amount of pay which he is to receive. 

We then come to the following statement, which, to 
say the least, certainly surprised us : — 

Of all the work which the recruit has to go through, that which 
in most cases he dreads and hates the worst is the hour in the 
gymnasium. It is one thing for a number of young men in high 
health, well fed, and taking no other daily exercise, to amuse 
themselves in a gymnasium ; but quite another for young men 
worked beyond their power, and underfed, to have to do it as a 
duty. It is the difference between rowing in a college eight, and 
toiling in a convict galley. . . . There are some exercises, such as 
pulling oneself up repeatedly to a bar, which are beyond the power 
of men who may in other respects be able to get through the 
exercises fairly ; and to be bound again and again to attempt exer- 
cises which the muscles are unable to perform, under a volley of 
oaths and threats, is an absolute torture. Let any man, certainly 
any medical man, stand outside the door of a gymnasium, presided 
over by an instructor like this, and he will see in the pale exhausted 
faces, the quivering muscles, the shaky walk of many of the young 
soldiers, that they have been cruelly goaded beyond their strength. I 
have known scores of men made desperate by the absolute agony 
of their hour at gymnastics. Some desert, others grow reckless 
and drink, while many most promising young soldiers of the best 
class I have known to purchase their discharge simply to avoid the 
tyranny of the gymnastic sergeant. 

With regard to this statement, we can only say that it is 
at direct variance with all we have ever seen or heard of 
military gymnasiums. We have attended a good many 
during the hours of instruction, and never heard bad 
language used by the instructors; and we have seen 
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scores of batches of recruits leaving after instruction, but 
we certainly never saw ** pale, exhausted faces, quivering 
DiDscIes, and shaky walk." We have often, on the 
<5ontrary, seen the youngsters emerge laughing and 
skylarking until called to order, and told to fall in to 
march home. The use of bad and coarse language by 

• 

instructors in the army is strictly prohibited by the 

Queen's Regulations, and as ** A Trooper *' seems to be 

not averse to ventilating his grievance, why did he 

never complain of the treatment he received ? Unless 

^he name of the gymnasium in question is given, we can 

only regard this part of ** A Trooper's " statement as a 

Stoss exaggeration. With regard to the hard work, 

^QsufiBcient food, and want of time for eating and rest, 

^^t us hear the account of " Lancer," who writes in a 

^^ry di£ferent strain about his experiences as a cavalry 

^^cruit. Here are some extracts : — 

We could generally devote twenty minutes or half an hour to 
breakfast. . . . Everything is brought to a recruit gradually. . . . 
-A. good soldier could always spend at least half an hour at his dinner. 
«• . . Tea was at 6 o'clock, and then the time was at our disposal. 
- . . I, never saw or heard of the " pale, exhausted face, quivering 
Muscles, shaky walk, and goading beyond strength." ... I should 
mention that I had always as much meat and bread as I could eat, 
often more. . . . The men who complained most about their food 
were those who had been worst fed as civilians, and had perhaps 
not had meat from the beginning to the end of the week. . . . As a 
irale, it is the lazy, discontented vagabond who deserts. ... I pur- 
chased my discharge with a corporal's and onb good-conduct stripe, 
was never under arrest, nor had a complaint against me by my 
troop officers — had a happy, jolly time of it, and never to this day 
regret the two and three-quarter years I spent in the army. 
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Here we have an admirable illastration of the couflici 
of evidence which we described at the outset. Can any- 
thing be more irreconcilable than the statements of a 
** Trooper '^ and a ** Lancer ** ? Of course we are aware 
that in a smart regiment the work will be harder than 
it is in one that is slack. But the present case is not 
one in point ; for ** Lancer " gives the number of his 
regiment, the l2th Lancers, a corps which at the time 
he belonged to it was — and for all we know is now — well 
known as one of the smartest and most efficient cavalry 
regiments in the service. 

Let us now pass on to the ** Trooper s " complaints 
about his food and pay. With regard to the former, he 
says that he was promised, on enlisting, *' a free ration," 
and was much disgusted at finding that the said ration 
consisted of three-quarters of a pound of meat and a 
pound of bread daily, everything else — namely, pota- 
toes, milk, tea, coffee, sugar, &c. — being charged against 
his daily pay at the rate of threepence-halfpenny. He 
maintains that the allowance of meat, reduced, as we 
admit it is, to about half a pound by bone and fat, is 
insufficient. This is a point about which opinions will 
always differ. In the first place we would observe that 
the British soldier invariably regards bone and fat as so 
much dead loss, whereas good cookery, in which our 
army is still lamentably deficient, should utilize both. 
But setting aside this point, we would ask how many 
soldiers on the Continent receive even a quarter of a 
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pound of meat daily, while getting through as hard a 
day's work as '* A Trooper " ? Secondly, we would ask 
" A Trooper " whether he was in a position to provide 
himself with three-quarters of a pound of meat daily 
before he enlisted ? Be this as it may, we cannot see 
that he was deceived in the matter. He was promised 
"a free ration " ; the term is vague in the extreme, and 
if a man of his evidently careful and critical disposition 
did not choose to make inquiry into details, he has 
no one but himself to blame. We now come to the sub- 
ject of pay. ** A Trooper*' states that he was ** grossly 
deceived," in that, having been distinctly promised one 
shilling and twopence per diem, he, as a recruit, could 
never manage to get more than threepence daily during 
his first six months, and fourpence for the next six, the 
net pay of even old soldiers averaging only fivepence. 
As we shall presently show, he certainly seems to have 
some cause for complaint on this head, but here again 
he damages his case by wholesale exaggeration. He 
says that the above-mentioned reduction is due to end- 
less " stoppages," and we may mention for the benefit 
of civilian readers that ** stoppage " in military life 
means an arbitrary, enforced deduction of pay by order 
of the Government or military authorities. Here are 
some of the so-called " stoppages ** of which the 
"Trooper" complains: — "fourpence per month to the 
library," the said subscription being a purely voluntary 
affair ; ** fourpence per month to the sweeper who looks 
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after the latrines, &c./' no such stoppage being sane 
tioned by any existing rule or regulation ; " twopenco 
per week for mending to the washerwoman, who, it is 
often suspected, makes holes in order to dam them " — 
which raises the question, why does not the '* Trooper " 
do his own darning ? At any rate there is no order 
recognising or enforcing such a charge. He estimates 
his share of barrack damages at one penny a day, which 
is simply preposterous. At this rate a regiment fivo 
hundred strong would pay annually seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for barrack damages. We should say that 
fifty pounds would be nearer the mark, and in some 
regiments even that would be considered high. 

He also complains that *' there are his shirts, stock-^ 
ings, and necessaries, his stable tools, brushes, curry- 
combs, and sponges, to be renewed as they are worn out 
or lost, and how these things disappear and have to be 
replaced, especially when the property of a recruit, I 
shall advert to in another letter." With regard to shirts 
and personal necessaries, we can only say that every 
article of this description issued to a soldier is, or should 
be, distinctly marked with the owner s regimental number^ 
and that any soldier appropriating them renders himself 
liable to serious consequences. We are quite aware 
that currycombs and brushes, &c., are frequently used 
by men who have lost or mislaid their own, and thus 
do not last the appointed time. These articles are, 
however, issued gratuitously, and the Government has a 
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^S^t to expect that they shall last a certain time, at the 
^d of which they are replaced gratuitously. If, there- 
fore, they are worn out or lost hefore that period has 
expired, the fault lies with the regiment. We strongly 
suspect that this is a case which occurs in all large 
sables, military or civil ; and, although our " Trooper " 
^y have some cause for complaint, he should try to 
fcinemher that ** there is a great deal of human nature 
^Q the world," and to learn to fight his own battles. 

Still, deducting all these, there yet remains a goodly 
^st of stoppages, such as the canvas suits worn in 
stables, cloth jackets and shoes, amounting to a shilling 
* week or more. We may sum up the whole case as 
follows : — ** A Trooper " was promised one shilling and 
two pence a day, from which about sixpence, or pos- 
sibly sevenpence, a day is undoubtedly stopped, partly 
^o supplement his rations and partly for clothing, thus 
leaving him only some sevenpence or eightpence a day 
^'ear. The promise made by the Government through 
^^ recruiting agent can therefore hardly be said to be 
''^'filled; and there can be no doubt that, however 
^^cessary these stoppages may be, they should be fully 
®*^ted to an intending recruit. We notice that a Horse 
^Uards order has just appeared forbidding recruits to 
"^ sent to the gymnasium until after they have passed 
^^^eir drill. 
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xrx. 

THE QUICK MABCH OF MHJTABT REFORM.* 

The British oflBcer has fallen upon evil times. In 
common with his civilian fellow-creatures, he suffers 
from excess of paternal legislation regarding his mental 
improvement. The authorities will not leave him 
alone, and the insatiahle educational demands of modem 
military science sit heavy on his soul. It can hardly 
be a matter for surprise if, during his moments of 
leisure, supposing him ever to have any, he now and 
then casts a regretful glance backward at the life led by 
his professional ancestors, as depicted by Charles Lever 
and the authors of his school. It appeared to be all 
play and no work in those days ; plenty of hard fight- 
ing in time of war and hard drinking in time of peace 
being the component elements of military life. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the picture was much 
overdrawn, for it is in keeping alike with the social and 
the military life of the day. At the beginning of this 

♦ Norember 20, 1880. 
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century an officer who had once passed his recruits 
drill had completed the educational curriculum then 
required, and everything else was left to chance. He 
might or might not study his drill-book, and master the 
mysteries of battalion drill. If he did, he was regarded 
with mingled feelings of surprise and contempt by his 
comrades ; if he did not, it did not much matter. The 
stock-in-trade with which he entered upon the arduous 
duties of active service consisted principally in a sublime 
ignorance of tactics in particular and of the art of war 
in general, and a firm trust in Providence that every- 
thing would go right when the time came. When his 
turn for promotion arrived no questions as to his 
fitness were asked, for the simple reason that there was 
^0 one able to ask them. He might not know more 
than his predecessor ; but, on the other hand, he cer- 
tainly could not know less; and thus a cei-tain stan- 
dard of proficiency, though perhaps not a very exalted 
^ne, was maintained. Such a system naturally acted as 
^ dead weight upon brains and talents, these commo- 
dities being at a discount, while money and interest 
®anie to the front. The service was full of purchase, 
Nepotism, favouritism, and all uncleanness ; in fact, it 

• 

^^ evident altogether that, judged by the enlightened 
standard of the present day, the British officer of the 
P^st was but a sorry creature ; and it is also clear that 
^0 troops led by such men had any business to win 
^ctories. Yet, strange to say, they were always winning 

11 
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. Tictories. The long roll of names borne on the stan- 
dards of our various regiments records a series of victo- 
ries and triumphs won over the best troops of Europe 
and the most warlike tribes of Asia. A well-known 
oflBcer of the first French Empire, Marshal Bugeaud, 
declared his opinion that the English infantry was the 

^ finest in the world. Another, General Foy, advised 
his countrymen never to attack them unless success 
was certain. The discipline of the British army has 
repeatedly excited the admiration of foreign critics. 
There yet remains another important fact to notice — 
namely, that, while in most other countries the army 
has seldom failed at some period or other to be a source 
of political embarrassment, our army has never caused 
us a moment's uneasiness on that score. We have had 
si^ch things as naval mutinies, as witness Spithead and 
the Nore ; but we have never had a military mutiny. 

' Now it is idle to maintain that such an army can 
have been badly officered. As a matter of fact, it was 
remarkably well officered ; for the officers were exactly 
suited to the times in which they lived, and tp the men 
whom they commanded. It is to be observed that at 

j.the period we are speaking of — namely, the commence- 

. njent of the present century — war had not attained to 
the. dignity of a science. Here and there an officer who 
h^4 risen rapidly through the lower grades might study 
itfictics and strategy ; but for the great mass who could 
WevQr hope to rise high in their profession, there was 
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nothing to learn beyond the formal and cumbersome 
dnilof the day. The weapons in use were primitive, and 
required no special training. Rifle drill, signalling, 
field-work instruction, topography, and the numerous 
other studies which are now considered necessary were 
not yet invented. The British officer of tlie day had 
nothing to do in time of peace, and he did it thoroughly 
wid conscientiously. Nor was this of much moment 
^hen the nature of the warfare of those days is con- 
sidered. Military operations were conducted with an 
amount of concentration which seldom allowed a subor- 
dinate to distinguish himself on detached service, and 
^th a slowness and formality which gave ample time for 
deliberation in any moment of emergency or danger. A 
single example will suffice. Most readers of Napier's 
^eninsid/a War will remember his vivid description of how, 
^n the operations preceding the battle of Salamanca, two 
nostile columns marched towards a common gonl for 
upwards of ten miles within half musket-shot distance, 
'he officers on either side saluting each other with their 
^Words. But, as already stated, there was one thing 
^hich the British officer of the past did, and did well — 
he preserved most excellent discipline, and he main- 
tained his authority and influence over his men unim- 
paired under circumstances which have almost invariahly 
proved fatal to the discipline of foreign armies. We 
have seen it remarked by a foreign critic that the 
proudest boast of our troops ought to be that they 

11 * 
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haTe never been roated — ^that they have never exhibited 
such spectacles as those presented by the French at 
Bossbach and Yitioria, or by the Prassians at Jena. 
The bloody defeat of Fontenoy saw the British leave 
the field with unbroken ranks ; the disastrous retreat to 
Oorunna concluded with the orderly embarkation of 
every man who could reach the shore ; the terrible day 
of Albuhera showed how they could, by sheer steadiness 
and discipline, convert downright defeat into decisive 
victory; while, to come down to more modem times, 
the account of their behaviour at the wreck of the 
Birhenliead was ordered to be read to every regiment in 
the Prussian army. On the principle that the tree 
should be judged by its fruits, the British officer of those 
days was, we repeat, in spite of his lack of learning, a 
good, and what is more, a successful, public servant. 

So much for him in the past. Before we consider him 
in the present we must glance for a moment at the new 
conditions of his profession. Everyone is aware of the 
changes that have taken place in modem war. We have 
improved our weapons to such an extent as to inspire 
a wholesome fear of their effects, and whereas the soldier 
of the past had but one object in action, namely, to kill 
his enemy, the soldier of the present has two — to kill his 
enemy and to preserve himself. Possibly we may some 
day arrive at a, state of things which will involve the inver* 
sion of the order in which we have put them, but we mast 
not anticipate. Ini the meantime this new order of 
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iiDgs has necessitated a considerable amount of study, 

le object of which is to make even the most subordinate 

fficers familiar with the nature of the weapons wielded 

7 their men, the formations and tactics best calculated 

) give those weapons their proper effect, and the best 

leans for providing cover from the enemy's fire. More- 

ver, operations are nowadays conducted with a rapidity 

hich allows no time for deliberation, and thus any 

fficer may find himself compromised in a moment of 

oaergency from want of knowledge. Accordingly, we 

ave been compelled, in order to keep up with the times, 

) institute a regular system of military education. At 

rst it was confined exclusively to those who had not 

et obtained commissions, an entrance examination only 

eing demanded, and later examinations in drill and 

iterior army economy were ordered before each siep in 

mk was attained. Here there was a pause for some 

ears, and then the educational or extra-professional 

ibjects began to make their appearance. First came 

le musketry drill, which included the theory of the 

ight of projectiles, the efiects of rifling the baiTels of 

nail arms, and the manufacture of gunpowder ; next 

ime elementary fortification, military law, military 

►pography, minor tactics, including the principles of 

nployment of all three arms and the projectiles in use 

J artillery, military signalling, &c. At first the 

'eater part of these were demanded only in the early 

ages of an officer's career, and even then on a moderate 
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scale ; bat of late the edacatioDal pace has become more 
severe, and a receni Horse Guards' Order has created 
something approaching to consternation among captains 
in the armv. It introduces a new system which is to 
come into force on the 1st of Janaary next, and its 
leading feature is that successive examinations of in- 
creasing severity have to be passed to qualify for each 
rank up to that of major, when all further examination 
ceases. The subjects are divided into four headings, 
namely — (a) Regimental Duties, {b) Drill, (c) Military 
Law, and (d) Duties in the Field. The two former are 
merely what have previously been demanded, though 
perhaps the new test is somewhat more searching. 
Section c involves a knowledge of the history of military 
law, of the Army Discipline Act, of the procedure of 
courts-martial, and of practice in framing charges. 
Section d is by far the most formidable, embracing as it 
does topography and fortiGcation. In the former we 
have the construction and use of the prismatic compass 
and the necessary drawing implements, trian^rulation, 
traversing, contouring, eye-sketching, and road lecon- 
naisance and reports. In addition to the above, captains 
are required to undertake the recounaisance and occupa- 
tion of a military position. The course of fortification 
includes the construction and use of scales, construc- 
tion of parapets, penetrative powers of artillery, nature 
of field-guns now in use, and their projectiles, hasty 
entrenchments, field works, obstacles, revetments, work- 
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iDg parties, various kinds of field-works with their 
advantages and defects, defence and attack of houses, 
demolition of bridges, barricades railways, (fcc, knotting 
and lashing spars, and construction of spnr bridges, 
passage of rivers and fords. In addition to these, 
captains must also have a knowledge of the principles 
to be observed in attacking and defending villages, 
woods, and positions. At present there is one reassur- 
ing circumstance, and that is, that only half marks are 
required to pass in each subject ; but bjfore long the 
standard will probably be raised. An examination in 
riding is also now made compulsory — and most pro- 
perly so — before the rank of major is attained. We 
remark, too, that no exemption from examination is uow 
allowed, as was formerly the case, to officers who have 
proved their fitness in the field. It is distinctly stated 
that no oflBcer, either at home or abroad, will be pro- 
moted when his turn arrives, unless he has fulfilled the 
^fiquired conditions. No doubt all this is right and 
Necessary, but we fear that there are numbers of old 
Cftptains still serving, upon whom these demands will press 
hardly, men who entered the service under very diff*erent 
conditions, and who, though they may not possess a 
high educational status, are not the less good officers. 
There are other serious questions also connected with 
this development of military education, but these we 
must reserve for a future occasion. 
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XX. 



WRONG-HEADED REFORM.* 



The work of improving our army goes gaily on. To 
say that it resembles the labours of Sisyphus is to give 
but an inadequate idea of its magnitude. He, at any 
rate, had the mournful satisfaction of getting his stone 
nearly to the top of the hill ; but we never seem to get 
our dead weight of military reform even half way up 
before it comes down with a run, and leaves us in blank 
despair. It is not easy to fix the precise period at which 
this reforming mania commenced, but he would be a 
bold man who would venture to predict where it will 
end, for the simple reason that we appear to progress in 
the well-known Hibernian ratio of two steps backward 
to one forward. We have been engaged for years past 
in sewing pieces of new cloth on to a very ancient gar- 
ment, and then in wondering that the rents become 
wider and wider. And the best of it is, that the greater 

• May 7, 1881. 
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part of all this patching has been unnecessary, or at 
most the necessity for it has been self-imposed. From 
the day when, in imitation of a foreign Power, we dis- 
<50vered that we, too, ought to have a Reserve, we have 
been engaged in a fruitless struggle to make one man 
^0 the work of two ; or, to put it more correctly, to 
make one boy do the work of two men. At the period 

• 

just mentioned the situation was this — by enlisting 

men for twelve years, the whole of which was spent 

with the colours, and by further prolonging this period 

to twenty- one years with about one-third of the men 

who had completed the first period, we were just able 

to satisfy the ordinary military requirements of our 

Empire. True, we had no reserve for a European war 

or for any great emergency ; but our daily needs in the 

shape of ever- recurring little wars were pressing, and 

we had, in fact, to decide the following question — should 

we continue as we were, that is, taking the full value 

out of our recruit when once caught, by keeping him in 

any case for twelve, and sometimes for twenty-one years, 

or should we dismiss biin at the end of six years into a 

Reserve which might or might not be wanted, trusting 

to chance to meet the extra demand which such a step 

would cause upon our recruiting powers ? In an evil 

hour we chose the latter, and we have never since had 

a moment's peace or respite from the trouble in which 

this decision has plunged us. The worst of it is, that 

nothing will induce us to look the question lairly in the 
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face. That question we maintain is this. Our recruit- 
producing power is limited and inconstant; our military 
requirements are large and constant. We must, there- 
fore, do one of two things — satisfy the present, and 
leave the future to chance, or make sure of the future 

• 

in the shape of a Reserve and leave the present to 
chance in the shape of insufficient numbers of untrained 
men, or rather boys. Having, then, decided to take care 
of the future, we are now grumbling because we cannot 
satisfy the present as well ; in plain English, given a 
decidedly small piece of cake, we are surprised and 
indignant because we cannot both eat it and have it. 
As year by year passes, and we see how little our 
Reserve has done, we turn our eyes to our active army^ 
and then we see how little it, too, has done. Neither, 
in fact, has been of much service, and an uneasy feel- 
ing is beginning to prevail that we have made a grand 
mistake, but we have not the courage to own it. When 
an incident like the Candahar march occurs — an inci- 
dent which ought to and would open the eyes of any 
but the wilfully blind, and when that incident is further 
supported and its moral strengthened by the deplorable 
failures in the Transvaal, we partially awaken to the 
real truth, but only for a moment. A few sentences of 
pretentious dogmatism, a few sneers at old-fasinoned 
notions and ideas, are sufficient to shame us into silence, 
and once more we go drifting on, sacrificing alike the 
splendid history of our army in the past and its efficiency 
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in the present for the sake of a future which may never 
come. On a former occasion we made use of these 
vords when discussing the question of the new organiza- 
tion of our regiments : — ** We want a certain number of 
recruits annually ; if we can get them, the present 
system, or for that matter any other system, will do well 
enough; if we cannot get them, no amount of manipu- 
lation, organization, reform, or by whatever other name 
it may be called, will enable one man to do the work 
of two, or to be in two places at once." This, we main- 
tain, is the real point, and we refuse to allow ourselves 
to be diverted from it. But, as we have already 
observed, nothing will induce the nation at Inrge to face 
it. We double round it, we evade it, we temporize with 
it, we procrastinate, we extol our Militia, we glorify our 
Volunteers — we do anything and everything except 
recognize the fact that our regular army is neither 
numerous enough nor seasoned enough for the work it 
has to do. The ingenuity which we exercise in fencing 
with the question is simply astounding. There is no 
limit to the amount of public time and public money 
which we are willing to devote to what is called Army 
Reform, provided only the one thing needful is left 
undone. One makeshift after another is tried, the in- 
variable result being that each so-called improvement 
leaves us, if anything, further nnd further from the 
desired end. For instance, upon one occasion when 
the state of our army was more than usually unsatis- 
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foctory, and the natioD at large was ready for som 
effectual change, we abolished purchase among th 
officers, and having thus satisfied ourselves that we hai 
thereby provided an ample supply of recruits, we calml 
went to sleep again for awhile. On another occasion w ^ 
established short service and a reserve, on anoth^x" 
we tried linking our battalions in pairs, on another we 
administered a dose of public money in the shape of 
twopence per diem extra pay, on another we gave the 
soldier his ration of bread and meat free of charge, and 
now we are going to link regulars and Militia, and 
abolish our old numerical titles. We have also reformed 
the soldier's dress, his barracks, his food, his treatment, 
and we have reformed his discipline to an extent that 
will shortly leave none at all. All this and much more 
have we done ; but the one vital question of how to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of trained and seasoned soldiers for 
our ever-present needs we carefully ignore. We are 
far from saying that these reforms were unnecessary or 
superfluous ; on the contrary, many of them, notably 
those which affected the personal welfare of the soldier, 
were good and useful measures. Even the larger 
schemes were at least plausible ; for purchase was 
admitted to be morally indefensible ; the local connec- 
tion which the brigade depot system aimed at was 
certainly desirable, if it could be only achieved ; while 
the formation of a strong Eeserve, if it weakened the 
active army, gave the country a certain feeling of security. 
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I^ is the very plausibility of these measures which has 
^6en their most dangerous feature, inasmuch as they 
have only served to distract public attention from more 
^portant issues. 

At the present moment we are threatened with a fresh 
reform, and one which, though somewhat novel in its 
character, is in the main of a nature precisely similar 
to those just mentioned. Sundry articles and letters 
have recently appeared in the Times advocating an im- 
provement in the shooting of our infantry. It has been 
Drged that, because our men were defeated on every 
occtision in the Transvaal, their bad shooting was the 
cause of the disasters, and accordingly we are recom- 
mended to brush up this particular branch of our mili- 
tary instruction. Now, we have already given our 
approval of any reform that may be attempted in this 
direction. 

If the shooting of our men is distinctly deficient^ 
by all means let it be looked to. But what we wish 
to insist upon is this — namely, that it ought to be 
clearly demonstrated that our defeats were solely due to 
bad shooting, and to nothing else. In a word, was our 
failure in the Transvaal a purely musketry failure, or was 
it a military failure ? The answer, in our opinion, is 
clear, namely, that while fully admitting the superior 
individual shooting of the Boers, our defeats were 
not wholly attributable to the bad shooting of our 
men. 
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We are not quite prepared to allow that because the 
Boers have proved themselves to be among the best 
marksmen in the world, we are among the worst. Let 
us look at matters a little more in detail. Our first 
defeat was at Laing's Nek, where we were on the offen- 
sive ; and it was admitted at the time that, despite 
the advantage which the Boers enjoyed from their 
defensive position, our attack would undoubtedly 
have succeeded had we only provided proper sup- 
ports at the critical moment. Next we had the 
affair on the Ingogo, where a number of our men 
with two guns made targets of themselves on an open 
plateau for the fire of concealed skirmishers. Last, 
and worst of all, we have the affair on the Majuba 
Hill, where we were on the defensive. Can any un- 
prejudiced, impartial person read the account of 
that action as given by the Special Correspondent of 
the Standard, and then say that our defeat was solely 
due to bad shooting ? We maintain that our defeats 
were due mainly to defective tactics, want of discipline, 
and the absence of that feeling of confidence, that per- 
fect reliance of comrade upon comrade, which was once 
the prevailing characteristic of our soldiers. The 
British soldier of the past was not in the habit of being 
pushed by his oflBcers into action, as described by the 
authority just quoted, he was not in the habit of turn- 
ing tail and running back from the comrades he had 
just come to reinforce. Throughout the whole of that 
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miserable affair the sole redeeming feature was afforded 
*y the old soldiers, who stood and behaved as old sol- 
diers who know and trust each other always do. We 
^re quite aware that a considerable amount of capital 
has lately been made out of the fact that a large pro- 
portion of our men who fought at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo were young soldiers. Granted that it was so ; 
but it should be remembered that there were many old 
men in the ranks, and also t))at the discipline of those 
days was very different from what it is now. That the 
Boers are better shots than our men is unquestionable — 
they are probably, as a race, the best shots in the world, 
and no regular soldiers, from whatever country they 
might be chosen, could hope to compare with them. 
Our tactics should, therefore, have been directed to neu- 
tralizing, as far as possible, this superiority, which was 
precisely what we did not do. On tlie contrary, we 
afforded them every opportunity of utilising it to the 
utmost, and, having failed in tactics, in discipline, in 
steadiness, in almost every good quality for which the 
British infantry soldier was once conspicuous, we throw 
the whole blame on our rifle practice, which is in reality 
only responsible for a certain portion of it. Let us be 
honest and apportion the blame properly. Let us recog- 
nize the fact that the young, half-trained, and almost 
wholly undisciplined soldier is a mistake, and a very 
serious one too. If we persist in wilfully shutting our 
eyes to this patent fact, our next war will simply be a 
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repetition on a larger scale of our recent disasters. By 
all means, as we have already contended, let us improve 
the shooting of our men, and do away with the present 
ludicrous restrictions on its efficiency. 
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XXI. 

REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS.* 

To those of the British public who are much given to 
reflecting on military matters, supposing any such to 
exist, there must be something almost ludicrous in the 
fact that, while everything which we attempt with our 
regular soldiers on a large scale ends in more or less 
complete failure, we succeed perfectly when we attempt, 
even for the first time, anything on a large scale with 
our amateur soldiers. From the Walcheren expedition 
down to the present day there has been hardly a mili- 
tary undertaking; whether in peace or war, which has 
not been attended by more or less bungling and mis- 
management. It is true that, by sheer dint of bitter 
experience gained in repeated failures, we have at length 
reached the stage when we can despatch a small expedi- 
tion against a barbarous and unarmed potentate in 
Abyssinia or Ashantee, and bring it to a successful 

* September 3, 1881. 
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termination ; but we have yet to see the day when we 
can place even one army corps on the Continent in a 
condition for workmanlike action. Nor are things 
managed much better at home as far as the regulars 
are concerned, though, strange to say, whenever the 
Volunteer element appears upon the scene we succeed 
perfectly. The Duke of Wellington used to say that 
few generals could put ten thousand troops into Hyde 
Park, and fewer still could get them out again. We 
have, however, put fifty thousand volunteers, assembled 
from every part of the kingdom, into Windsor Park, and 
sent them home again without a single mishap. Again, 
we have mustered forty thousand volunteers at Holyrood 
with equal precision and success. We once attempted 
what were called Autumn Manoeuvres at Aldershot for 
our regulars, which manoeuvres, after numerous displays 
of primitive, not to say startling, strategy and tactics, 
were eventually discontinued as having been tried and 
found utterly wanting in so far as their object — namely, 
that of conveying instruction — was concerned. We 
may cite, as a case in point, a cartoon which many of 
our readers may remember as having appeared in Punchy 
in which the Crown Prince of Prussia, then on a visit to 
this country, was represented as being appealed to by 
the Horse Guards and the War OflSce to show them 
how to move ten thousand men ten miles. The Volun- 
teers, on the other hand, can form camps of instruction 
which have stood the test of years, and which, so far 
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from falling into disrepute, appear to become more 
numerous and better attended every year. This com- 
parison might be extended almost indefinitely, and, 
as it seems, always to the disadvantage of the regulars. 
The Volunteers cost a mere trifle — some half a million 
annually — and the public see scores of regiments of 
respectable strength composed of stalwart men. The 
regular army costs an enormous sum — say fifteen 
millions annually — and all we see is skeleton regiments 
of weedy boys. It is all very well to tell the ordinary 
civilian that these battalions at home are merely acting, 
under the new system, as feeders to those abroad, and 
that, if he only goes to the East or West Indies, he 
will see proper establishments of grown men. The . 
ordinary civilian cannot go to the East or West Indies, 
and, moreover, he naturally likes to see money's worth 
for money spent. Last, but not least, there remains 
the fact that, while the Volunteer, after some preliminary 
ordeal of ridicule, is now welcomed among us, the 
regular is still sometimes treated with but scant social 
consideration. It certainly appears strange that a nation 
which first regarded the professional soldier with aver- 
sion as a menace to constitutional liberty, then with 
distrust, and which even now does little more than 
tolerate him as a disagreeable but unavoidable necessity, 
should so cordially receive and encourage the amateur 
soldier. But none the less do we require a regular army 
for India and the colonies, and it is much to be feared 

12 * 
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that the growing popularity of the Militia and Volun- 
teers is acting detrimentally on our annual supply of 
recruits. It yet remains to be seen whether the newly 
organized connexion between the line and the militia 
will be productive of good results ; but we fear that, 
when the novelty has worn oflf, we shall drop into the 
old groove, and have to trust to chance and the recruit- 
ing sergeant for our supply of recruits for the line. 

The success which has attended the two great Volun- 
teer reviews of this year, both as regards transport and 
organization, suggests the question whether we could 
not next year attempt something more practical and 
more ambitious. It is now some ten years ago, if we 
remember rightly, that a great military novelty was 
suddenly introduced in the shape of the mobilization 
scheme. It was ushered in with a considerable amount 
of parade, and was duly installed in the official army 
list, where it has remained ever since, an absolute dead 
letter, until the great majority of the public have 
forgotten its very existence. Let us briefly recapitu- 
late its principal features. It consists of eight army 
corps, the head-quarters of which are fixed at Colchester, 
Aldershot, Croydon, Dublin, Salisbury, Chester, York, 
and Edinburgh. An army corps consists of three divi- 
sions, each division of two brigades, and each brigade of 
three battalions. Each division, moreover, has attached 
to it a regiment of cavalry, three batteries of field 
artillery, one reserve regiment of infantry, and a pro- 
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portion of engineers, ammunition train, commissariat^ 
^Utl other administrative services. Besides this, the 
^rmy corps has a special brigade of cavalry, consisting 
^f three regiments, three batteries of horse and two of 
£eld artillery, ammunition train, pontoon and telegraph 
troops, commissariat and administrative services, such 
as medical, veterinary, field bakeries and butcheries, 
&c. We may sum up the whole for the benefit of 
civilian readers by saying that the total comprises about 
twelve hundred officers, thirty-three thousand men, ten 
thousand horses, ninety guns, five hundred and fifty 
Waggons, and three hundred carts, and if marching on 
One road would occupy about fifteen miles in length. 

Now, to assemble fifty thousand men, all infantry, 
for a march past in Windsor Park, and to send them 
liome again, having left them entirely to their own 
^resources in the matter of food, is one thing. To 
assemble thirty thousand men and ten thousand horses 
in a given spot, and to supply them with all things 
needful, say for one week, is quite another. It is this 
question of supply that has always been our weak point. 
It has been pointed out with considerable emphasis in 
more than one quarter that the success of both the 
Windsor and Edinburgh reviews was due principally to 
the fact that the War Office and the Quartermaster- 
General made no attempt to grapple with it, but informed 
the various corps that they must make their own ar- 
rangements. But, although the military authorities 
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may candidly avow their deficiences in this respect, a 
time may come when the difficulty will have to be faced ; 
and bearing in mind how helpless the best troops are 
without proper supplies of all kinds, it seems to us that 
every consideration of prudence and common sense alike 
points to the conclusion that we ought occasionally to 
rehearse what we may some day have to act in earnest, 
and mobilize one or more of our army corps occa- 
sionally. 

We' have not the smallest doubt that we could 
assemble thirty thousand men and ten thousand horses 
at any of the eight given rendezvous, but could we 
feed them for a month, a week, or even a day ? There 
are other questions besides that of mere food connected 
with mobilization. If we glance at tlie scheme as it 
now appears, we find the whole of the staff of the 
eight corps represented by expressive blanks. Let 
us see what the requirements under this head would 
be. 

To begin with, the head-quarters of each corps re- 
quires, besides the general in command, no fewer than 
twenty-two staff officers, including the non-combatant or 
administrative element. Each of the three divisions 
requires twelve, each of the six brigades requires four, 
as does also the cavalry brigade, giving a total of nearly 
ninety for each corps, and about seven hundred for the 
eight corps. Where are all these to come from ? Are 
they really available at any given moment, or should we, 
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when then the hour of trial came, be reduced to the 
old familiar plan of depriving our regiments of their 
best officers at the precise moment when they were 
most required to lead their men? We stated just now 
that for purposes of supply an army corps required 
about five hundred waggons and three hundred carts ; 
consequently the simultaneous mobilization would create 
a demand for four thousand waggons and two thousand 
four hundred carts. Could we depend upon being able 
to provide these at short notice and to supply them 
with properly trained drivers ? Again, a large propor- 
tion of the regiments forming the various corps are 
militia, some of whom would have to be transported 
from Ireland and Scotland to the South or East of 
England. Can we depend upon being always able to 
muster and transport them ? In fact, the more closely 
the whole scheme is examined, the more points and 
difiBculties of this nature are suggested, the only true 
solution being actual mobilization of a corps. If the 
Volunteers of the neighbouring district could be induced 
to join in the operation so much the better, although 
it may be suspected that during our first attempt we 
should find quite as much as we can do to muster and 
supply the corps proper. The expense, no doubt, would 
be considerable; but surely anything is preferable to 
the happy-go-lucky system of leaving a most compli- 
cated, delicate, and difiBcult operation, on the successful 
performance of which our national existence may one 
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day depend, unrehearsed and unpractised until it is too 
lat^ As the mohilization scheme stands at present it 
is a delusion, and some day may prove a dangerous 
snare. 
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XXII. 

MOUNTED INFANTRY.* 

There is something very terrible in the regularity with 
^hich one military question relieves another. Aboli- 
tion of purchase, short service, army reserve, linked 
battalions, brigade depots, exchanges, mobilisation, and 
autumn manoeuvres, have all in turn appeared and been 
disposed of for better or for worse. But the cry is, still 
they come; for, while we have immediately before us 
Mr. Ghilders' grand reorganization scheme, behind us, 
like Black Care, is seated the mounted infantry man. 
It is certainly suggestive, and possibly appropriate, that 
the commencement of the silly season should have been 
selected for the introduction of this nondescript warrior. 
Not that this is his first appearance ; on the contrary,^ 
he has already started up in a casual and fitful manner 
on more than one occasion, but has always been dis- 
missed and pigeon-holed owing to the pressure of 

* September 24, 1881. 
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weightier military matters. His resuscitation has lately 
taken place in a long letter to the Times of the 8th 
inst., headed "Mounted Infantry." There were doubtless 
many who perused the above heading with a feeling 
approaching to relief at finding that we had any infantry 
to mount; but their delight must have been quickly 
dispelled by another letter immediately following, signed 
by a " Field-OflScer of over thirty years* standing," 
which informed us that, in fact, we had none. The 
writer of the first letter, Mr. Edward Maxwell Grant, 
does not, however, urge that we should in reality mount 
any of our infantry, which, considering their limited 
numbers, is perhaps fortunate. He flies at higher game, 
and his letter, when summed up, is nothing more nor 
less than a proposal that we should disestablish a por- 
tion of our field artillery, and turn the greater part of 
our cavalry into mounted infantry. Mr. Grant opens 
his letter by stating that — 

Haying seen three wars fought oat by regular troops, I may con- 
sistently claim a practical acquaintance with the subject. As I 
have served with cavalry regiments, I am not open to the charge of 
want of practical experience with this branch of the service or of 
being prejudiced against it. The ideas herein set forth may pos- 
sibly appear rather sweeping to some conservative minds, buc they 
are based upon years of actual experience in warfare, wherein I had 
special facilities for making impartial observations and conclusions. 

It would possibly have strengthened Mr. Grant*8 case 
had he informed us what the particular wars were which 
he had seen fought out, and in what capacity he attended 
them. Was he a soldier, an officer, a special corre- 
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spondent, or an attache ? Nevertheless, he certainly 
manages, as we shall see, to deal one or two awkward 
thrusts at the cavalry and artillery of the present day, 
ind his letter contains matter for serious reflection. He 
jommences by condemning both lance and sabre, the 
'ormer as being "utterly obsolete," the latter as being 
^ of so little practical use that there are many close 
ind careful students of modem warfare who strongly 
idvocate its banishment from future armaments." The 
itter uselessness of both in presence of the modern 
)reech -loading rifle is pointed out, and the following four 
)ropositions are laid down for consideration : — 

1. Shall we preserve the existing proportions between the different 
,nns of the service, modifying those corps which may require im- 
irovement in drill and armament, and then add a new grand division 
f mounted infantry ? 

2. Shall we maintain the existing cavalry and artillery propor- 
Lons, and teach part of the infantry to ride and fight on horseback 
P required ? 

3. Shall we maintain the infantry and cavalry as they stand to- 
ay, and teach and arm the cavalry so that they shall be competent 
discharge the duties of mounted infantry P 

4. Shall we make a general redistribution of the proportion be- 
v^een the arms of the services, and diminish the corps which the 
nproved weapons have robbed of a portion of their usefulness, and 
icrease proportionately the corps which have proved the most 
Sectual in modem conditions of warfare P 

Of the above alternatives. No. 1 is dismissed on the 
round that the present cavalry organization is inade- 
uate to the requirements of the present day, and also 
ecause no country could furnish the largely increased 
lumber of horses that would be required to create a 
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force of mounted infantry. No. 2 is also put out of 
court, on account of the difficulty attendant on the selec- 
tion of properly qualified men from among the infantry, 
A much more valid ground of objection, which does not 
appear to have occurred to Mr. Grant, would be found 
in the fact that in these days of short service the infantry 
have barely time to become proficient in the numerous 
subjects which now form part of the infantry soldier s 
training, nor have we any men to spare from our pre- 
sent attenuated establishments. The third proposition, 
according to Mr. Grant, furnishes the key to the solution 
of the whole question. He lays stress on the fact that 
the lance and sabre are both obsolete, and, as evidence 
on this head, points to the last Kusso-Turkish war, in 
which he says that neither was used more than once or 
twice. Accordingly he suggests a careful examination 
of the weapons used by the cavalry of the present day, 
and, as a natural result, the substitution of the rifle for 
cold steel. He also points out that, if we turn our 
cavalry into mounted infantry, we shall start with the 
advantage that all the men are already trained to ride. 
Having arrived at this point, Mr. Grant proceeds to give 
the various duties of cavalry on service under numerous 
headings, which arrangement we think we can simplify* 
Some years ago a German writer on tactics. Von Clause- 
witz, summed up the value of cavalry in modern war in 
the following terse sentence — " useless on the battle- 
field, but invaluable off it/* Mr. Grant takes much the 
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8ame view, and maintains that against the other two arms 
modem cavalry are simply powerless. The statement 
is somewhat sweeping, but still there are certain grounds 
for making it. The wars of 1866, 1870, and 1877, are 
remarkable for not having produced a single decisive 
blow struck by the arm during a battle, nor a single 
effectual pursuit of a beaten army after a victory. On 
the other hand, it might be urged that these wars were 
also remarkable for not having produced a single cavalry 
leader of repute, and that it is a well-known and admitted 
fact that no arm of the service is so dependent for 
success on the presence of a good leader. To this Mr. 
Grant would probably reply that the occasion never 
fails to produce the man, and that, as the occasion has 
gone for ever, we shall never again see a cavalry leader 
of the old school like Seydlitz or Murat. Let us pass 
on to the second sentence of Von Clause witz's opinion 
-^namely, that cavalry are invaluable off the battle-field. 
To this Mr. Grant fully assents, and shows that the 
numerous duties of foraging, scouting, reconnoitring, 
screening, pursuing, covering retreats, protecting con- 
voys, and making raids, could be far more eflBciently 
performed by men armed with rifles — in fact, mounted 
infantry. This concludes Mr. Grant's case against the 
cavalry, and he has certainly given us matter for reflec- 
tion. Hitherto the establishment of mounted infantry 
has been advocated by numerous writers as auxiliary 
and supplementary to cavalry proper, to be used merely 
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as a means of rapidly conveying men armed with rifles 
to some vital or important point, there to become 
infantry, and fight as such. But Mr. Grant would have 
no compromise of this kind. To quote his own 
words: — 

The natural conclasion of the preceding discussion is manifest ; 
the speediest, cheapest, and best plan for providing the mounted 
infantry of the future will be to change the armament and drill of 
the existing cavalry regiments into a homogeneous mounted force, 
which will combine all the useful features of the old cavalry organ- 
ization with the new duties of the force universally admitted to be 
a necessity for the armies of the present and future. 

Let us now pass on to the artillery. The authority 
we have already quoted, Von Clausewitz, described this 
arm as ** worse than useless off the battle-field, but 
invaluable on it." Mr. Grant here differs, and condemns 
the arm all round : — 

The military attachis and war correspondents who watched the 
operations in the Turkish Empire during the late war are almost 
unanimous in their opinion that a very large majority of the shots 
fired by the artillery on both sides were of no use whatever ; in fact, 
with the single exception of the capture of Telish, on the Sofia road, 
the Russians might just as weU have left their artiUery at home. 
. . . The bombardment of Plevna by five hundred Russian and nearly 
one hundred Roumanian guns made no impression on the Turks. 
The Turks had Krupp guns, and, although Russian and Turkish 
ammunition was not of the best quality, this defect was largely made 
up by their knowing every range to a foot. Making all aUowances 
for inferior guns and ammunition, the late war in Turkey showed 
conclusively that breech- loading rifles have necessitated very great 
improvements in artiUery, if that branch of the service is to main- 
tain its present standing. 

This is a heavy bill of indictment against the arm. Its 
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uselessness, and worse, off the battle-field is notorious 
and apparent. It is bulky, cumbersome, and compli- 
cated. It consumes immense supplies, occupies great 
space on the line of march, and requires a constant 
escort from one of the other arms. These defects have 
as yet been condoned on account of the great services 
which it has hitherto been supposed to render on the 
battle-field. Mr. Grant, however, openly and boldly 
attacks this theory, and denounces the efficacy of the 
arm in action. He weakens his case by quoting 
instances in illustration in which he himself admits that 
the materiel employed was faulty. Perhaps we can 
strengthen it.. According to the well-known writer on 
tactics, the late Major Home, R.E,, the percentage of 
Prussian losses at the battle of Gravelotte was thus 
divided among the three arms : — By infantry fire, 94 per 
cent. ; by artillery fire, 5 per cent. ; by sword, lance, and 
bayonet, I per cent. ; and these figures are fairly repre- 
sentative for the whole war. Five per cent, of the total 
casualties is surely a very small proportion for so costly 
an arm as the artillery. Nor is there much probability 
that this proportion will increase, inasmuch as the newly- 
established field- firing at long ranges by the infantry 
will cause the artillery to remain further off than ever. 
Artillery officers would doubtless reply that the func- 
tion of the arm is rather to batter down and destroy 
walls, houses, intrenchments, and material obstacles 
than to kill men — in fact, it prepares the way for the 
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infantry attack, Mr. Grant denies that it does this, 
and we should like to hear some opinions on the other 
side. In conclusion we will quote Mr. Grant's com- 
bined attack on the cavalry and artillery, which com- 
mends itself to economists at any rate : — 

In fact, the assertion was made more than once during that (1877) 
campaign, that, unless there was a great increase of efficiency in 
both artillery and cavalry ; if two armies were placed face to face 
with equally good positions and commanders, and all the artillery, 
with three-fourths of the cavalry, were withdrawn from one army, 
and their places filled up with all the infantry that could be organ- 
ized and maintained with the money expended on the abstracted 
corps, the latter amy would annihilate the one maintaining the 
existing proportions between the various branches of the service. 

As we have already stated, these views are bold, not to 
say startling ; but we can only observe that as yet no 
foreign Power seems likely to adopt them ; and as they 
are more interested in the matter thati ourselves, we 
would prefer to postpone any action for the present. 
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XXIIL 

INCONVENIENCES OP MILITARY REFORM.* 

Not long ago we called attention to the increased edu- 
cational demands which are now made on the British 
oflBcer, and which have been necessitated by the rapid 
inarch of military science. We gave in detail the nature 
of the examinations which have to be passed by each 
rank, and we remarked on the fact that no amount of 
good service in the field will, according to the General 
Order, be allowed, as heretofore, to serve in lieu of 
examination, but that all must pass before they can 
hope for advancement in the service. This is doubtless 
right and proper ; for the principal feature of modem 
war is the responsibility which may at any moment 
devolve upon subordinates ; and to allow an army to 
take the field with uninstructed officers would be simply 
suicidal. Let us, therefore, by all means have our 
officers professionally educated to as high a standard as 
possible ; but at the same time, unless we are much 
mistaken, there is a somewhat serious question con- 
nected with this subject, which will present itself before 
very long. 

* October 1, ISSl. 

13 
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Before beginning to discuss it, we must first of all 
consider the relations which exist between the British 
oflScer and the State which employs him. They are 
very far from being the relations which usually exist 
between employer and servant. When the Koyal Com- 
mission on promotion and retirement was sitting, one of 
its chief difficulties was found in the fact that inquiry 
into the systems of promotion and retirement in force in 
foreign armies was useless, inasmuch as the position of 
our officers has no parallel in any army in the world. 
It is peculiar and unique. With us, officers enter the 
service of their own free will, and leave it whenever they 
choose. The scale of pay which they receive for their 
services was fixed at some remote period in our military 
history, and has remained stationary ever since, while 
its purchasing power has diminished about three-fold. 
But not merely does the British officer serve for wages 
that are confessedly and notoriously inadequate; he 
does even more, for out of his own pocket he relieves the 
taxpayer of what in every other country is a serious 
burden — he finds his own uniform, his own chargers 
and horse- furniture, and he provides nearly the whole of 
the money necessary to maintain the regimental band at 
a proper and respectable pitch of efficiency. In addition 
to this, he supports the national credit and reputation 
for hospitality in distant colonies and possessions, in a 
manner which few people who live at home have any 
idea of, and to an extent which he can often but ill 
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afford. Now it is not to be supposed that all this has 
teen done by our oflScers without a quid pro quo. We 
cannot sum up the matter better than by saying that 
there has hitherto existed a kind of tacit understanding 
between the State and the oflScers, by which the latter 
enjoyed, as compensation for inadequate pay and heavy 
expenses, immunity from hard work, a liberal annual 
allowance of leave, and the prestige and position which 
formerly attached to the Queen's commission. Such 
was virtually the compact between the two parties — a 
compact which was alike unwritten and unrecognised, 
but which nevertheless, like many other arrangements of 
a similar nature, worked well, and to the satisfaction of 
both. The bargain, however, begins to show symptoms 
of becoming decidedly one-sided. Circumstances have 
rendered it necessary for the State to exact more work 
than formerly, and the quantity seems to be increasing 
with alarming rapidity. The establishment of oflScers is, 
from considerations of economy, maintained at so low a 
figure as frequently to reduce the amount of leave annually 
granted ; while the Militia and Volunteers have flooded 
the country with military titles, thus impairing alike 
their professional and their social value. 

Altogether the prospects of the oflBcer are becoming 
somewhat unpleasant ; and, if we look further into them, 
they appear even worse. Our readers may remember 
that, when purchase was abolished, the immediate result 
was an utter stagnation of promotion, which attained to 
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sach a pitch that a Eoyal Commission was assembled to 
inquire into the matter ; and it was stated in the fieport 
of this Commission that, unless some means were devised 
to maintain promotion, a great injustice would be com- 
mitted. Accordingly compulsory retirement for all who 
might be captains at the age of forty was instituted. 
Thus, not merely does the o£Bcer find the amount of 
work demanded from him nearly doubled, but he has 
also the agreeable prospect before him of finding that 
the whole of this work may be absolutely wasted, 
inasmuch as he may be turned adrift before he becomes 
a major. More than this, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the greater portion, if not all, of the said 
work is of a nature that will be useless to him in any 
other profession. With regard to leave, we have already 
remarked that the incessant detaching of ofiBcers from 
their regiments, and the small establishments main- 
tained, are gradually reducing the amount hitherto 
enjoyed. We are quite aware thatmany would-be military 
reformers have called attention to the large amount of 
leave granted to our ofiBcers, and have pointed out that 
the authorised two months and a half in the winter, with 
a casual fortnight in the summer, is far in excess of that 
allowed to any other department in Her Majesty's service. 
No doubt it is ; no doubt also that ofiBcers should work; 
but at the same time there are two sides to the question. 
It is easy for reformers to declare that the nation haa a 
right to demand harder work, a more moderate allowance 
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of leave, and a cheerful resignation to snmmary dis- 
missal on a small pension, combined with a feeling of 
gratitude that the pension is not smaller still ; but the 
real question, we submit, is — Is the nation prepared to 
pay for it ? It is all very well to say that when purchase 
was abolished we bought back our army at a heavy price 
in order to be free to do with it and to manage it as we 
choose. The rising generation of the class from which 
our oflBcers are drawn can also do as they choose, and 
may decline to join the army at all. It is merely the 
old saying over again, " The labourer is worthy of his 
hire/^ Hitherto the balance has been well preserved — 
that is to say, there has been very little labour and very 
little hire. Now it appears that a good deal of labour 
is demanded for the same hire, and we doubt whether 
labourers will continue to come forward much longer on 
such terms. The Radical will perhaps reply to this, 
" Very good ; we will in future draw our oflScers from 
the ranks." To which the officer of the present may 
retort, " Certainly you can; but you will only make the 
army dearer than ever ; for, setting aside all considera- 
tions of discipline and efficiency, you cannot lower the 
present rate of pay; besides which, you must furnish 
your officers with uniform and equipment, and maintain 
your own bands." With reference to this matter, we 
may remark in passing that the chevrons or stripes 
which have heretofore been worn by sergeants of fusilier 
^nd light infantry corps on both arms, are in future only 
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to be worn on one arm, and, according to a military 
contemporary, the saving effected by this alone will 
amount to several thousands annually. Our readers 
may therefore judge for themselves what would be the 
expense of providing officers* uniforms. It would be 
simply immense, and would swell our already inflated 
military estimates to an extent which the taxpayer would 
little relish. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the ranks. Here 
we find the same system at work. The educational 
demands made upon the soldier are increasing daily, and 
their variety seems to be boundless. In the good old 
days he had, like the ofiBcer, little or nothing to learn 
besides his drill ; but now the case is very different. 
When a recruit joins, he finds the drill sergeant, the 
musketry instructor, the gymnastic instructor, the school- 
master, the signalling instructor, and the instructor in 
trench and field-work drill, all waiting for him ; and he 
has to work in a manner which would have astonished 
his professional predecessors. Certainly the case of the 
soldier is not quite so bad as that of the ofiBcer, for the 
pay of the men has received additions of late years, their 
rations of meat and bread have been given them free of 
expense, and other concessions have been made. It 
must also be remembered that a considerable portion of 
their clothing is provided by the Government, and 
altogether they are, as regards remuneration, relatively 
better off than the ofificers. Here, again, the arguments 
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already used apply equally. It is useless to urge, as we 
have seen it urged, that our men even now do not work 
nearly so hard as their Continental brethren in arms. 
There is no parallelism in the two cases, owing to the 
difference between compulsory and voluntary service. It 
is an admitted axiom that the inhabitants of every 
country must pay for the defence of that country either 
in purse or person. The freeborn Briton refuses to pay 
in person, and it is somewhat difficult to make him 
understand that he must therefore pay in purse. He 
would infinitely prefer to do neither; but he cannot 
always have his own way. The art of war is daily 
becoming more complex, more scientific, and more 
exacting in its educational demands upon soldiers of 
every grade. We must keep pace with the times, and 
officers and men must, and do, work now, as they never 
worked before ; but at the same time the public should 
not forget that both are serving voluntarily, and that the 
question of remuneration may before very long present 
itself in a forcible manner. 

We cannot conclude better than by pointing out that 
the pressure of work upon all ranks might be materially 
modified if the authorities could only be induced to keep 
our regiments at home up to a respectable establish- 
ment. We feel satisfied that all ranks fully appreciate 
the importance and the necessity of increased study; but 
where the shoe really pinches is in the knowledge that 
everyone is doing the work, not of one man, but of two 
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or three. The military duties, the work, the drill, and 
in fact the whole professional routine of the service, are 
based upon a fallacy — namely, that our regiments are 
really regiments in anything but name. They are main- 
tained at such low strength that when the men on guard, 
the sick, and the parties at musketry or other instruc- 
tion are deducted, there is nothing but the band left. 
In addition to this, captains have to do the work of 
majors, subalterns of captains, sergeants of subalterns, 
and so on. It is quite true that after a due amount of 
service and experience in a certain rank, the person 
holding it should be qualified to perform the duties of 
the next higher grade ; but when this state of things 
becomes the rule, not the exception, not merely does the 
work become intolerably heavy, but eflBciency suffers. 
Everything has an air of unreality and makeshift, loose 
habits creep in, and discipline deteriorates. The work 
which is now demanded both from officers and men 
might be materially lightened if we only had battalions 
approaching to their proper establishment. If we con- 
tinue as we are now doing, we shall assuredly some day 
find ourselves either compelled to raise the pay of all 
ranks, or to go without an army altogether. 
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Photographs of Celebrated Officers. Volumes 7s. 6d. eadi. 

A3m8l6y (Mrs.) Our Visit to EiAduatan^ Eaabnir, and Ladakh. 

By Mrs. J. C. Murray Aynsley. 8vo. 14s. 

Baildon (S.) The Tea. Indnstry ia l9di(k 

A Review of Finance and Labour, and a Guide^for Capitalists 
and Assistants. By Samukl Baildon> Authpr of " Tea in 
Assam." 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Belgium of the East (The). 

By the Author of '* Egypt under Ismail Pasha," ** Egypt for 
the Egyptians," &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bellew (€apt.) Memoirs of a Griffin ; or^ A Cadet's First 

Year in India. By Captain Bellew. Illustrated from Designs 
by the Author. A New Edition, Cr. 8vo. 10s.. 6d.. 

Black (C. L) The Froselyties of IshmauL 

Being a short Historical Survey of the Turanian Tribes in 
their Western Migrations. With Notes afi^ Appendices. ^JL 
Charubs Ingram Bi^ck> Mj^m Vicar of Buriey-in-Whftrfe- 
dale, near li^ds^ SeQQi)4 l^ditipn. CrQwn 8vo. 6s. 
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Blancliard (S.) Testerday and To-day in India. 
By Sidney Laman Blanchard. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Contents. — Outward Bound. — The Old Times and the New. — 

. Pomestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack. — The Long 
Bow in India- — Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck. — A Traveller's 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India.— Anglo^ 
Indian Literature. — Christmas in India. — The Seasons in 
Calcutta. — ^Farmers in Muslin. — Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is. 

Slenkinsopp (Eev. E. L.) Doctrine of Development in the 

Bible and in the Church. By Rev. E. L. Blenkinsofp, M A., 
Rector of Springthorp. 2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Soileau (Hajor-Qeneral J. T.) 

A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the 
. Diflferences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles ; 
"with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 12s. London, 1876. 

Sonlger (D. C.) History of China. By Demetrius Charles 

Boulger, Author of " England and Russia in Central Asia/*^ 
&c. 8vo. vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. Vol. II. 18s. 

England and Russia in Central Asia. With Appen- 
dices and Two Maps, one being the latest Bussian Official 
Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 

— - Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities of the 
Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger, M.R.A.S. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badanlet^ 
Ameer of Eashgar. By Demetrius Charles Boulqeb^ 
MR.A.S. Svo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 
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Boyd (E. Nelson) Chili and fhe Chilians, during the War 
1879-80. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., P.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Coal Mines Inspection; Its History and Results. 8vo. 148v 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 

with Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 2 vols., post Bvo. I2s. 6d. 

Brandis* Forest Flora of North-Westem and Central India. 
By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern* 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £d 18s. 

Brereton (W. H.) The Truth about Opium. 

Being the Substance of Three Lectures delivered at St. 
James's Hall. By William H. Brerkton, late of Hong 
Kong, Solicitor. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Bright (W.) Eed Book for Sergeants. 
Fifth and Revised Edition, 1 880. By W. Bright, late Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.y. Foap. interleaved. Is. 

Buckland (C. T.) Whist for Beginners. Is. 

Buckle (the late Capt. E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt, E. Buckle, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sir J. W. Kate. 8vo. Lend, 
1853. 10s. 

Buckley (S. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Robert B. Buckley, 
A.M.I. C.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 9s, 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. 

By Peter Burke, Seijeant-at-Lavr. Author of " Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy,'* Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Itytbe Tiber. 

By the Author of ** Signer Monaldini's Niece." 2 vols. 2lls. 

Carlyle XThomaflOk XemoiBi of the JMd and Writings di, 

"With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited by Richard^ 
Hbbkb Bobphebd, Assisted by Ghj^blbs N. Wilejamson. 
d ¥ols.. With Portrait and Illustrations. .Crown 8vo. Sils. 

ChaUenge of Badetta ^Tius^ 

By Massimo D'Azbguo. iEendered into English hy Lady 
Louisa Magenis. :2vo1s. Crown. &vo. .21s. 

Collette (C. H.) The Eoman Breviarjr. 

A Critical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Charles EUstikgs Collette. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 5s. 

- — Henry VIII. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the I^fbrmatidn in England. 
By Charles Hastings Collette. Post Svo. Sb. 



Colfohotm (If^jor J. 'A. S.). WXk the Kurnnn Force in I3ie 
Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. By Major J. A. S. Oolqu- 
HOUN, R. A. With Illustrations from. thaAuthor^A Prawings, 
and two Maps. 8vo. I6s. 

Cooper's Hill College. Calendar of the 'Bpyal Indian En- 
gineering. College, Cof^r*s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. 5s. 

Contents. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus, for the Year; 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension BUle& of indiaa Service.; Class and PmeListB ; Past 
Students serving in India ; Entmnee j^xamination iPapecSi ^c. 

Corbet (M. E.) A lleasure Trip to India, during tlie Visit 
of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. Cobret, lUuBtrated.with Photps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cowdery (MisaE.) .Erasii Liszt, Artist ^ani MaiL 

By L. Rahanit. Translated from the German by Miss E. 
CowDBBY. ^ vols. Crown 8vo. 2l8. 
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Crosland (Mrs. H.) StozifiB of the City of XondniL; Retold 

for Youthful Headers. By Mr& Kbwton Cboslano. With ten 
Illustrations* Or. Svo. Ga. 

ThcaeiStorieft xange firom tibe eariy dajB of Old Londan Bridge and tbya 
Settlement of ih» Suiights TexnpUu:» in JBngland to the time of Uie (Gordon 
Riots ; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel; narrated Irom Personal reoollections. 

Cruise of H.M.S. ** Galatea/* 

Captain H.R.H.thePuk€^o£:Ediabui:gh,K.a.,.in 186r7— 1868, 
By the Rev. John Milneb, B.A., Chaplaiu ; and Oswald W. 
Brierly. Illustrated by a Pliotograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Qraphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8yo. 16s. 

CTmningham (H. S.) Britndr India, and its Bideors. 

By H. S. CunNiNGHAM, M.A., one of the fudges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late JklemJaer of the JFamine Commis- 
sion. 10s. 6d. 

Daumas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 

Desert. By E. Daxjmas, General of tiie Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, Ac, &Ci With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Editien). 8ve. Oe. 

" W^ have rarely read a workgwing a more ,pictu9^qfi6,ax;id, at tlxs^ 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book oix the Arabs wd Horn hffneBJ^-^^BtMm&ffh ihmctvt. 



Deighton (K) Shakeapeipra!s 'JBam H^mr tbe Fiftb. 

With Notes and an Introduction. By K. Deighton, Principal 
of Agc^ College. Crewu'^vo^ 5s. 

DestnLction of Life by Snakes, Hjrdrophotlia, jfco., in Western 
Tndia. " By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. Ss.' 6d, 

Dickins, (F. Y.) . Chiushingnra : or the Loyal League. 

A Japanese Romance. Translated by Frederick V. Dicbins, 
Sc.B., oSihjQ Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the BaJlad 
of Takas^o, and a. specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
"character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Soran (Dr. J.) " Their Majesties Servants" : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences, 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Eean. B/ Dr. Dohan, 
F.S.A., Author of " Table Traits," " Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover." &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 

« Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way- 
point foremost provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes." — Dailjf News. 

Smry (CoL H.) The XTsefiil Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine^ 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Drurt. Second Edition^ 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

Dutton (Migor Eon. C.) Life in India. 
By Major the Hon. Charles Button. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Swight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By HsKRT 0. DwiGHT. Crown 8vo. 128. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female Nihilist. 
By Ernest Lavigke. Translated from the French by 6« 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. Qs. 

lidwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects^ 
Composers, and Executants of Modem Opera. By H. Sutheb* 
LAND Edwards, Author of " The Russians at Home and. 
Abroad/' &c. Two vols. Crown Svo. 21s. 

— ^ The Sussians At Home and the Sussians Abroad. 

Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards, fl vols. Crown 
8vo. »ls. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) The Queen's Speeches in Parliament^ 
from Her Accession to the present time. A Compendium 
of the History of Her Majesty's Eeign told from the 
Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. Sydney Ekbob, 
Author of " Through Nubia to Darfoor." Crown Sto. 7s. 6d. 

£nsor (F. Sydney) Inoidents of a Journey through Hubia 
to Darfoor. By P. Sidmby Eksor, C.E. 10s. 6d. 
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Eyre (Major-Cteneral Sir 7.), KC.S.I., C.B. The Kabul In- 

flurrection of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Feaeon. Author of " Touch not the Nettle." 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Porhes (Capt. C. J. F. S.) Comparative Grammar of the 

Languages of Further India. A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of ** British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion.'* 6s. 

Fraser (Lieut.-Col. 0. T.) Records of Sport and Military 
Life in Western India. By the late Lieut-Colonel G. T. 
Eraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M .'s Indian Army. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.L 7s. 6d, 

Oarrick (H. B. W.) Mansnkhi and Snndar Singh. 

A Hindu Tale in Hindustani. With 24 Illustrations. By 
H. B. W. Garbick. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £^ 168. 
„ 8vo. 21s. 
„ (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 
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Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutoh, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Anhia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Cabtkb, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with foUo 
Atlas of maps and plates; half-bounds £2 2s» 

Oillmore (Parker) Eiacoiinters with Wild Beasts. 

By Parker Gillmore, Author of "The Great Thirst 
Land," **A Eide Through Hostile Africa;* &g. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, Ts. Qd, 

- — Ptairie ctnd F^yredt A deBcription of the Game of 
Worth America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit, 
By Parker Gillmore (Ubique). With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

01]^ (A. C.) History of Civilization in tile FifQi Centtiry. 

Translated by permission from the French 6f A. Frederic 
Ofeanatn, kte Professor of Foreign Litfetattire to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashbt C. Glyn, B.A.,.of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8ro. £1 1b. 

OolcUtuctter (Prdf. Theodore), The late; The Sitenaty Re- 
mains of. Witha Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 2^1s. 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 58. 

Grant (Jas.) Derval Hampton: A Story of the Sea. 

By James Grant, Author of the ** Eomance of War," &o, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Oireene (F. Y.) The fttns&fin Jkrfiiy and <ilf Omttptigm in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. By F. V. Greeks, First Lietxtenant 
in the Corps of Engitieers, tJ.S. Army; ^tti lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St: 'Petersburg. 6vo. 
With Atlas. 328. Second Edition. 

iiteiebe»tff Avitty IMb iii IBoMitt. 

Crown 8vo. its. 
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Griffith (Baiph T. H.) Birth of the War Ood. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. Ss. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.3. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigouometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. Q-. 
Halt., M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
London. 12mo. 2s. 

Hancock (£. G.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying. By E. Campbell Hancock. Illostmted 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcats. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. fts. 

Copies for China Painters. 



By E. Campbell Hancock. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho- 

graphs and other Illustrations. 8vo. lOs. 

Handbook of Eoference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 36. 6d. 

*ii* This will he found a valuable Companionio Mettrg, Allen <{* Cm.' 

M.iips' of India, 

Harcourt (HaJ. A. F. P.) Down by the Brawle. 

By Majok a. F. P. Haroodrt,, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
*' Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti," " The Shakespeare A z^osy," &c. 
2 Yols. in one, crcwu 8vo. 6s. 

Helms (L. Vi) Pionjeering in the Far East, and Journeys 

to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 1878. By 
LiTDwia Verner Helms. With Illustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. Syo* 188. 

Hensman (Howard) The A%ha& W^, 1679-^. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brillianst "March to 
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Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, ^vith the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. By Howabd Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
"Pioneer*' (Allahabad) and the "Daily News" (London). 
8vo. With Maps. *.il8. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published : — 

"A How me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
from Cabul, and the operations of Slst August and Ist September around 
Candahar. Nothing could be more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
description of the fight at Chara?ai was one that any soldier might nave 
been proud of writing ; but your recent letters are, if possible, even better." 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 
By Edward S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hongh (Lient-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 
8vo. cloth. 25s. 

Hughes (Eev. T. P.) Notes on Mnhammadanlsm. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. Bvo. 68. 

Hunt and Kenny. On Duty nnder a Tropical Snn. 

Being some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of 
Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple 
Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major S. 
Leigh Httnt, Madras Army, and Alexander S. Kbnnt, 
M.R.O.S.E., A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
King's College, London, Author of " The Tissues and their 
Structure.'* Crown Bvo, 4s. 

Hntton (J.) Thngs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditaij 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post Bvo. 5s. 
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India Directory (The). 

FofT the Guidance of Ck)mmat)<ilers of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

HoRSBURGHy F.R.S. 

Part I — The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Heyised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By CoAijCANDBR Alf^kd Dumdaa Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys tp the Government of India. ^1 18s. 

Paht II.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian- Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
thc^M of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. . By. the same* (In ptiqKiratian.) 

ladiui and Military Law. . 

Mah<:mittiedan Law of Inheritance, Ac. A Manual of the 
Ma^dmihedan Law of Liheritanoerand Contract;' ooiiipti«iDg the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based tipon the text 
of Sir H. W..MAOiri0HTiN*aFriBcdplet and Frecedenlak. together 
with the Pecisip^B oC;.tiie ^jj. CqwuuI itnd High Cphi^ of th« 
Presidencies, in In4^< ^For .iiWuso qf Schpolf and Students. Bj 
Standi^,, 9wy^B;,aiUJ:»T» %rjjii|^i»tr3Ua%. I^«Kler.af Hindoo, 
Mftbomm^dafi, ffud I^»4iim l^; U9 thp ^iis pf Cqu^ . 8vo. 148. 

Hedftya;' or Gtiicfe, a Cjtrtnmdiitift'on the Mtrssfttlmaii' Laws, 
translated bj order of the ^GtorHsiTliW^^ti^Hil and ddiin^ of Bengal. 
13y. tlAABi^s H;bcii/r<>ir. . Sec6Ud S^ttoigi, tvf|i}i Tl^US& And Index 
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Institutes t>f Mehn> in En^^h*» The lofStitut^fs of -Hindu 
X^vr or the.Qr^ini^oes.of Menu^«ooiHrdiDg;(to (^losf pjT CfoUuoca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties^ fteligiouB i^ nd Oiyil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Fiefaceby SSfa vvilliajc 
Jones, and collated with. t^eSfuucrit. Text .br QaAYis Ghaicnbt 
Hauohtok, M.A., F.B.S., JPrbfessor of HinadXitenfuire in the 
%ast India Colleig^. Slew- edition, wi<^PrJBfiu)^> and! Index by 
. /SriimiSH O; Gbadt^ ■ Barrister^aA^Law, .and Beader . of. Hindu, 
lljahoinoie^ani an4 Iptdjafi .T<aw t« ^ lans of CquH. 8iyq., dptlu 12s. 

Indiiin Code • of ' Grirtinal PrtJcedufe. Being^ A<5t X^ of- 1 870, 
Fass^ by the Qovemor-Q^Cral of Xndia te Council on (the 2Uh of 
. Apnl^l872;;: 8T0i .12(i«i:i-\. .i- ...:.;;'• >:i;.;«. . ;;,.:■;:.. 

Indian GodiB of Givit Procedure; Being A(it Xv of 1877vi aVo. 

6s. .- - ."!> ->»'■■ ' ..{'-^ .J-'! 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of .Questiona. 
and Answers, with Explanatory and lUuiltMtraVtf^'Tf (nes.'*'' By ' 
' Ano^blo J. Lxw^; Biui»ister^«l)->iw ISmo. '12»; i6d; 
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Indim Penal Code. In ihh Form of Questiohs andAnatWiikB. 
With Explitiiatoiy and muAtjf^tiy^ N^tee. Btg ■ AiT^el^. J. ImWiBf 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Syo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law.r Defence of the Daya: Bhaga^ Notice of the 
Case on Fcosoono Coomar Tajore^s. WUL Judgment; o£ the JucLicial 
Ootnmittee of the TiAfy Council. Exaxdnatidn of sueh'Jttdgment, 
"Bj JoHjf' OooHBJtNB; Baprniter-afc-Law.- Boyal Srv. 208& 



lAwand Customs of Hindu Casted; within thfe D'ekltat Pi^- 
vinces subject to the pRisidencf of Bombay, chieflj afibctlng Ctril 
Suits, r By Abtkux! Sxsiojs. Boyal^To. £1' 1& 

MbohttmpBfudaii' Law of llnherilanoei (Sed page; d^Cjf 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance; With an Explanbteij'TMitise, 
By AiiMLBKi EvMSBT. 8rO(r' 6js;6d^ 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel JT; K. TlPeiffAssbk-Algfeitia^ 
Oenesal at Head Qiurtes9| it; J. F^ Oo^xdss) Sml> of tho'Ianer 
Temple, Barrister-atrtwr. . Thir^ i^ai JfteYised OJl^oiv. Pbokot 

Preoedetotd w -Militaiy Xiaw ;" > itieluding did F]^ctice>df Gourts- 
M4Hiiil'j tl^Mbde'ef CondtiCftuig'a^ialsi -the l>Btie»'Of Officers al 
Iftiytavy CdortB <^ liiqti^tfta, Ooi^uf«s isf In^uS^, OKmvta'bf Saquests, 
:i^.,'ft(fi ThefEAowii^ttre'apwti^&^tih^C^tente^^ 

1.' Mdltaiy Low. ^; MdMiallJaWi 8; < Oourl^-MittiSaL 4. 
OpurAsfof Iniyniryj • 6. Courts, o^ Xp^roest . 6. Ociuiit^ of. Se^est. 
7. %nwi of Courts-Martial. 8V Precedents of Hilitary Xaw. 
9. tnals of Arsop toBapa (Alpha)>eti^y forai^cd^ 
11. Biots. 12. MvBcpOaj^ late 

Deputy^ Judge- Advodate-ueneral, Bengal^ Anri^, aiid' Author of 
-fteVeoKtl-Wortf^ Cooits-MfiiFtM. 'On& tl]^>9to.'vol.v ^94 ■ 

ThbPr*6t!ceof Courts Majtittl'. Bf'BOtJOB'Ar.LeMo.i :KttOk8vo. 

IttSi&Q CiSmtixitl Law mi TftoeBbix^, 

InolttdiDig IhePiocedure.ia th^t'Big^^ ^-i^t in 

theliCtoi«^ nbt les^ablklied l^'B^airCheivtet; vithvF-otois of 
Ch&rgei»'&nd Notes on £jVidlBi!)cefilIlistmted' by a lavge^Mmber 
of'EtkgliSdi Cii^a,-aa|d C«fie»'de<;icb9d in; the Higli' Courtsiof 
Ilipdia '^i and .ftn> Ap^fiM]MK:<.af - selecied^ Acts . peasi^d rbor the 
Legislative Council relating to CrimiA^ maAteitta' Bf :M. H. 
StAjictKa; Eadi, LL.B. Jk Fy B* Coi^stAtBU^ M.A.. Tlrird 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 



laGuitielAe, 

Its 6rigixi,.Pjrogre88» and Sttp{a««i(m.:.ByJ<iBK(G4V»<B90WK, 
M.A. 8to. 6s. 
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(H. C.) The Oardaa^of Iiidi»( or, Chapters on Oudli 
Historj and Afftiirs. By H. C. Irwn, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil ServiGC. 8vo, lUs,. 

JadEioii (Lt-C(^ B.) Kilitary SnrreTing/ &c. Svo. 14ib. 
(See pbge- '28). 

Jackson (Lowis D*A.) HydranUc Manual and Working 

Tables, Hydraulic and Indian- Meieorologioiil Statistics. 
Published under the patronige of the Uighc JionourabU the 
Secretary of Stiite for Infdia: By Lewis I>*A. J acksox. 6vo. 283. 

— ^ Canal and Culvert TaUies. 

Based, on the Formula of Kutter^ under a Modified Classi- 
ficatioii, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
D'A. Jackson, A.M.LC.E.» author of ** Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,'' &e. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

Pookert Logatlthms and other Tables for Ordinary 

Calculations of Quantity* Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assur- 
ance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct in the 
Fourth figure. By Lewis D*A. Jacksok. Cloth, 23. 6d. ; 
leather, Sd. Od. 

— ^ Accented Poar-Ffi^e Logarithms) and other Tables. 
For purposes both of Ordibaiyand of Trigonometrical Calcu- 
lation, and for the'€orre6tibnof Altitdd^i and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lowis D'A^ Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of " Canal and Gulvertt Tablee,*? " Hydraulic Manual," 
Ac. Crown 8to; 9g. 

James (A. a. F. Eliot) Indiaii IndustrielL 

By A. G; F. Eliot James. Author of *' A Guide to Indian 
Household Maoagoment," &c. Cro^wn 8vo^ 9s. 

C<»rTXi^Tii ^^IBdiaa AgvioultojM ; Beer) CaoAO; Carpets; Cereals; 
Cbenuefilt ;. CiBohona*;! C^ee ; Cotton ; Drugs ;. Dyeing . and Colouring 
Materials*; Fibroua Substances ; Forestry; Hides ^ Skins and Horns; 
Gums and Besins; Irrigation; Itory; MiniEfg; OUs) Opium; Paper; 
Pottery; RyotV; Se^d^; SilfcT Spiceb ;^ Sugar ;. Tea; Totiaceo; Wood; 
Woot. Tabib.i5ffiii^rts;' Index.- 

Jenikinson (Kelr: T: B.^ Abtetdn;- 

The Ziild' Pedpl^ r their Mahfner«i CAstome^ -and Histovy, 
with Letters from' :Zulatand dbscftptive <]ff^ the- Present Grisis. 
By TnoKAS'Bi Js^r^iTscrtr, B.A.,' soittetiitte- of Springrsiie; 
Nrftal, and Canon of Maritzburg. Growli' 8^voi 6s, 
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Jerrold (Blaiicliiird) lit Home^in^airfii. - -^ '''- 

2 Vols. PostSvo. I6i.; 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus: Historical and Desoriptite. 

Adapted from the tS^eriaati of Herr Franz Vostj6HBB.'Wkli^ 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batbon JotneIi. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 10s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy Wa^ in India. 

A Historjr of the Sepoj War in India, 1857--7i;85,8,. .By,Sir 
John Wiloam Kate, Author of ** The History of ith€^ ^ar in 
Afghanistan.' Vol. I, 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. £1.. Vol. III. j^l. 

Contexts OF Vol. I. : — Book f .-^iNTRODticTORt. — ^Thte Con- 
quest of the Punjah arid Pegu.-^The ♦* Right of Lapse."— The 
Annexation of Oude.-=-Proigress of Englishism. Book IL-^Tfae 
Sepoy Army: its Rise, Peogress, and I>EoiJNE.-i-Earl7 ffis- 
toiy of the Native Army. — 'Deteriorating Influences.'— The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Pumauh.ijiutinies.. pisciglinjB pf the 
Bengal Army. Book JII.— The OuisBEAic of tHE MfeKY. — 
Lord Canning and his Coun6il.— The Otide Adtniriistration and 
the Persian War.— The Rising of the^^Storih.—lTie First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Exiitement in/Upper India.^ 
Bureting of the Storm. — Appendix. ' '' ' '■ ^ ^ 

Contents of Vol II.:**^R6ok IV^^XHa; ]3wisi^;:i|( the. 
North-west. -The Delhi iHistoffyn-rrThfi Q^^threak af,^e€|rpt. 
— The Seizure of Delhi^r^rCelcttJiia; in,May.-^La$t. toftys.jOf 
General An8on.«-*The Mar^h.^uponJC^^i-i: B.ppK ,'^,— tPbo- 
OBEss OF Eebeixion . IN . ' UiPPE^ ]NDii|.T-Benare8 ^ ai^4 ^f^' 
habad. — Cawnpore. — The March to Cawppor^-f-^i^-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Boos YX.— .T^e Punjab and jj^i^i.—flrst Con- 
flicte in the Punjabi-^Pe^Axvur and Ra^Hil'ftnde^^ 
of Events ih the Punjab.-^Delhi.— :'Fir9t Wheks of the Siegej— 
Progress of the Siege.^The Last ^ucictfurB from the Pui^ab. 

Contents of Vol I|I.j— ^B^fote VII.^^BBKeAL, .BEaAA» 
AND THE North- WESf PaovhibEsi-^At the' S^«t of Oovern- 
ment.— The Insurrection in jBlehar^^tKe Sfejfb' pf Arrah.^ 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII.— ^Mui'iNX and,'RbbJsl^ 
IN THE North-west PRoyiNCEs.-»*4Agra-iB:May.TTlDsu.n:ftc>ii' 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing .t^;^^ Nf^iye Ghiefs-rrri^^nLip- 
June, July:, August andj^ept^pabjer. Bpf^jf .jA.-r^t.uc:^'w' 
AND Delhi^ — Rebdlipn.in .Of^di^.T-r&e^yolt.ip the.DiJBlricis.— 
Lncknow in June and Juiy.-rrThe Biege and Capture prDeJni, 

(For continuatioi|y/«de.'* History of the^'In$a,n Mju.tiny/* hy 
Colonel G. B. Mallbson, p.* 24.) 
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JUje (Sir J. W.) History of tbe Wfft in Afghanistan, 

. New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. &1, 69. 

H. St. G. Tnoker*8 life and Oorr6^ondence. 8vo. 10s. 



Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. KBATrNGE. Part I.t— The Three Loves. Part II. — 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo, 168. 

Keene (H. G.) Mogni Emigre. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Henry Gkorob Keene, B.O.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending^ of ElphinstoneU 
and the commencement of Thornton's Histories^ 

Administration in India. 

Poat 8vo, 58. 

Feepnl Leaves. 



Poems written in India. Post 8vo ' 5b. 
— Hie Turks in India. 



Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan by 
the Chugtai Tartar, BabsLr^ ajfidttiid Descendants. 12s. 6d, 

tatham (Dr.. E. G.^ iElnssian an^ ^urk, 

From a Geographical, Etnnological,' and Historical Point of 

View. Bvo IBs. ::'.:;: V . 

' • « 

Laurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our 'BiunD{);ese Wars and Eolations 

with Burma. With a^umniiry of Events from 1826 to 
1879, including a Skejtch of Kifig-Theebau's Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. E. B. Laurie, Aiithoi^'of *« Rangoon," "Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,"&c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 

^. — Ashe Pyee, the Superior .Country ; pr the great attrac- 
tions of Burma to British; Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Col. W. F. B. Laurie, Author of " Our Burmese Wars 
and Eelations with Burma." . Crown Bvo. 5s. 



1 » 



Lee (F. 0.) The Chiirch under Queen Elisabeth. 
- An lii^torical Sketch. By the Rev, F. G. Leb^ D.D. Two 

Vols., Crown 8vo. '^Is.-^ .• , ;. 
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Lee (F. O.ySegflnald Barentyne; or Liberty*Wrfcbeu* Kteii 
A Tale of the Times. By PRBDBBiCfK Gvobgs I^b. 
With Foi^u^it^^ iik» .^^hor. . C»ow?i Syo. \0b^ 6d. 

The Words £Miiirlthe Gscuui: Sei^^etsC Sej^pjxB ib]?:]>pt, 



Pas6ion-Thiei €Hi(i Holy Wieek. By the Bcv. F.:G. Lie, KD. 
Third Edition reviised. 'iBVa^. .'3s; 6d. 

— Order Out of Chaos. Twj»'i8?vixiDis. 



By the'Eer. Frbdxriok> Ghorgb Jjbil, D;D. S'capi/ i^^M. 
Lee's (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silverfto Jthie Ea3t 

\PO84.8iV0. fis. 

Le Hessurier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Lb (Mbssvmsr/B.E., Brigade 
Major E.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown -Svo* 8s. 

Lethbridge (E.) HiglvEdnpatio^ in India. A Tlea for the 
State Colleges. By Kopeb Lethbridge, C.I.E., MA. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Levvdn^T.^) rWiU.SaiieBjo ISoiith ^i^tepi :Fj)o^Uer of 

India. Including an Account of the Lo^iai Country. By Capt* 
T.H. l^^m^, X)^p. Con?m. of HiK Tracts. Post ^e. lOe-M. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code • 

iln tUe Form oi* Qi^^ian^. ^od Ans^^^ei^. With Expl^oiatOiJ 
. a^idJJlusiiraitiveNpti^s. ByANOELO.J.Liiiwia. PostSvp. 79. 6d. 

1 J«di9Ji Cpjde of ;Civll Procedure. 

;Jn-.the Form, of QuAstfpns. a^d A^^wersu Wljth E^plapatpry 
a^df^jlluBtrativeNQtes, 3yAi!f,iii5J-oJ.t,Ewis. PostSvo. X2bM. 

Lianconrt's and Pincott's Primitive and Universal Lawff of 
the Formation and Dpvelopmeni of language ; a Rational and 
. Inductive System ^oundetd on the Natural: ^^919 otOnoma^ps. 
^vo. 1Q«. M. 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Past. 

Being the Autobiography of GeneralKenyon. Edited by 
J. S. Llotd, Anthoress of ■ " :Kuth. .Everingliwja," "The 
Silent Shadow," &c. Crown 8vo. l9s. 
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lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport anf TTraveL 
. By Bdward LoiAwooD, Bengal Civi) Seraco^ jialte Mugistnile 
'«f Moiighjr. Cfowu 8to. With namerouB i>llg8tMitions. i 9s. 

Lovell (Tice-Adm.) Personal BiHmtCiTO of' Events from 
1709 io 1815. With Anecdotes. Bythe l&to Vtee^Aim: Wic 
•Stamcopb LovULi., B.N.» K.H. 8eeond edition. Omwn>8yo.i4s. 

Lnfrton (J. I) The Hor«e, as >ke Was, •• : he Is, and ^i^ he 

Ought to Be. By James Irvink Lbpton, F;R.0.V.8., Atiihor 
of '•The External Anatomy of the Horae,** Ac. ^. IHas- 
trated. 3s. 6d. 

HaoOregor (Col. C. K.) Narrative of a Jonmey through 
the Province of Khorassan and on tiie'N. W.-Pfontier of 
Afehanistan in 1875. Bv Cc^onel G. M. MA<3GftB<ioB, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8to. With 
map and D.mneroTis illustrations. 90s. 

Uackay (C.) Lnok, and what oame of it A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles. Maokay, l4L:D. Three vols. 81s. 6d. 

SCaokeiude (Capt. C. F.) Th& Aofmuitio Xaiid of Hind. 

By £l M^^ANKiF (Gapt C. F. Max2s:|b:nzlb). Crown 8^« 
6s. 

Jlaggs (J.) Bonnd Europe urith the Cxowi. 

Crown 8vo. 6b. 

ILagenis (Lady. Louisa) Thei Challenge of Banrletta. By Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady LocisA 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown Svo. 2.1 s. 

Malleson (Col. Q. B.) Final French Stniggles in India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Jsles of fVaiice and BouFbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Fo^^lgn Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the '£Upedi4iion ftom Jpdia to Egypt in i$01. 
i^JBy Ci><Lon^l G. B-iMali^qsonv C.S,I. CrQwnjBvo. lOs, ftd. 
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,r>T»'«»" i f ;• ■••.'■ r , y • - . .■ I I .• i ••«•*-«. nr 

J[«ll6ioa j(Gbl6&..S.>' I History of the. Inclm Mutviy^ 

.^•'1867^1668, comvieiicing' from .the . elosls^ of (tjbe 'Second 

Volume of Sir John Kaje's History of the Sepoy War^ 

xf:cyol<:Jrr'^o:,r IS^M^p: gO^ - • ^ '.a ; ,- rr 'r :>rf^; 

• Ci!oNt'£inis«--^^Oalcdttacin hMay and Jdhe.-H.'Williaiai.'T&yler 

.= and'Vineent Byrew>*-How Bihar, and Calcntta /were sarei.— 

Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi and Bandalkhand. — Colonel 

v; . ©nrindanJ Holktr^**tKr fOeofgcifiifw^ei^fW'an^: R|ijpi}t§^:f^ 

1., brigadier. Folwhel^^s <;great - battle jind its resnlU.-rnQ^li, 

r [Bohilkhand, an4 ,Fai«^^abf(d.*-7TThe jrelf^tiqn of t])e- aiiBe^La- 

tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry i^wrencei^^t^e 

Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first' relief of 

j.-l^ftWui^ - , - ,.,:.,....• - •.>,?• 

. .::V,aL'4'IL^--!ISietStonnijxg. ol I>eUu,'thLe Belief ..of jl^uck- 
; nowiT th^ Tyo >Bi^tt]j^p of , Gawnposre, ,the. Camj^gn in 
Bohilkhand, and the ; . inoveme]M<0 p^ the sj^eral Crojumns 
in the N.W. ProyijD^es, ti;i€i.Aisim|^H Sis^^ the 
Eastern and South- Eastern iSrontiers. Syo. 'Wifli4^1ans. 
20s. .. 

;,? . Vol. {IJ.TrB^mbay in 1857,. Lord !piphiqstbne. .March 
of Woodburn's Column. Mr. Setbh-Karr and the * Southern 
Maratha .Country. ,Mn Foijett ai:^ Bpnvbay. ^sirgarh. Sir 
Henry^urand. March of Stuim'stoolumn: Hbffcar drid Diiii4i&. 

' (MiilV^^ 'Campaign; ' Haiditra^^ - MeEjor C. Davidson «ikl Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territoiy. Sir Robert Hamiltoti-&.nd 
Sir Hugh Kose. C^ntraJ India Campaign., Whitlock and Kirvd. 
Sir Hugh Eose ahd Gwiftar. Le^'O wind Jacob and WestcifE 
India. Lord Canning's Oudh policy. Last Campaign' dn^ and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Eobert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Ikntia Topi, \eivil: DistnctfiTduiSng therMjotiny; :::14i«» 

.'Ax^tlotis atiOuta^tatiions. Conolii&ikui. :8to. .:W<itkP]an^^.. :20s. 

• History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to 



. -the .Outbreak of the, War of JW8. Sva Second .l^ditiqn. 
' Witt ]tfap: "18s. ' ■ .'^^ ■ • '" ^'' 

'■-^ — Herat :• Thid Churdon and Granary of Cenltral Asiiu 



I. \- ; ." •(( 



' With Map -and Indei. SvoV- 88. 

ITaiming (Krs.) Ancient and< XedisBTOl laniua. ■ ' . i > 
Being th6 History, Religion, Lai?ra, Caste, M<iittQeni' and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy,. 
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Algebra, Medknne, Architecture, Maeufactures, CommeFce,. 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from maj,l>e named the Eig Veda, 

• S^ma Veda, Yi^ur Veda, Sath^iatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yignavalkya, 
Mitakshara; Daja Bhaga, Mahabbarata, Atriya, Charaka, 

' Susruta, Hamayana, Ra^ii Vansa, Bbattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramor^asi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra BiaJcshasa, Ratna- 
vali. Kuraara Sambhava, Piabodha» Chandrodaja, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavmsati, Dasa Rnmara Charita, Ac By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations, 2 vols.jt Bvo. 80s, 

Harvin (Chas.) Herv, fhe Aueen of the World and the Scourge 

of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By Chablbs Marvin, author 
of "The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign," and "GrodekofTs. 
Ride to Herat/* With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Colonel GrodekofTs Bide from Samarcand to Herat^ 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan » 
With his own March-route from the Oxus to Hetut. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

The Eye-Witnesses* Aebount of the Disastrous Bnssian. 

Campaign against the>Akhal Tekke, Turcomans : Describing 
the March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Betreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Martin. With' numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. 

Hatson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Biehes and Poverty. 

Crown Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Ddctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
tnore than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
Tarious Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
■ together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward- 
Mayhew, M.KC.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents.-:— The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat.— The Chest and its 
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contents. — The Stomaph, Liver, Ac. — ^The Abdomen. — The 

Urinary Organs— :The' Skin;-^&pebific- Diseases.-^Iira^bs.— 

The F,eet-rlig>dries..— 'Operations. 

^'The book ponliaihB-. nearly QQO pager- of ^nihuible ttift(;tw,''«rliioh 
'vefleots gpreat. credit oir its ' sntlior j -and, 'Owin^ toi Jtt ^praottoal detidla^jfihe 
(Tesolt of deep scientifie Ttfseidnh, -deserves. a. place, in the Ubr^'of «ii|e4ical| 
^ireteriiiary, and voa-prjo^^s^ioffi^ fw^^-^-'^Jfitid. 

*' The .book^Ufmi^hM^^ fitnpe th« befie and. the .lo^tido^ .a»;>the 
.diVMsinga ahow thflrhQip^e^^qrt oplymferip^ffon etrery Idnd of cBaea^^Jmt 
in the differeiit stjiges of it, wl^IIe the alphiS)etical sjimTnary-at theend girea 
the cause, Bjinptoq;is aild treatment of e^h.^-^IUiuira^d LotUUM ifMOt. 

Containing desc^i^ive jr^inarks .upon Anatoniy. T^aiuinet 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of ihe $ituaj^qn, ^cuyture, .4.^- -ya^ue^of -the /Y$jioue . powtsr; 
together .with cQijoments op gr.Qon)8,^ dealersy brjeedeis; bi;eaker8, 
and trainers ;. Embellished wit^. mpre th^n 400 epgrayings 
from originitl desi^s m^de- expressly fpr this work.; By. E. 
Mayhew. a new Edition, revised and improved by J. L 
^liUPTON. M.R.fiLV.S. : 3vo. ISs. 

GoNTEKTSfc-!-JThe bo4y of the horse apatomicaljy cpiisidered. 

•. Physio. — The mod^ ofadinii^istQring it, atid minor pperatipng. 

Shoeing.— rI.tjaQri|giB« i^ uses,., and its varieties. TtiE Tebth. 

— Their natural growth, and the abuses td which they are liaA)le. 

Food.— ^The: Attest -lime for feeding, and ^he j^ind jof food 

.rvhich the hpi^se.n^urally. consumes. "Th0 evils ;Which are 

.^casioned by, modern stables. The faults inseparttbl^ from 

. Btables. The . sorctj-lled * • incapacitating . vices, " wbich-are ^ the 

results of injury, or- of disease. . Strfbles as they shonld be. 

Orooms. — Their prejudices, their ' injuries, and th«ir duties. 

Points. — Their relative importance and where to look fo? ^eir 

development. BanjUMNa. — Its. jncionsistencies.. find its djbsap- 

pointments. Breaking and TsAiNiNG.-^Their wrors am 

their results. 



Vayhew (Henry) Oermui li& and MsmnBXB. 

As seen in 8axony. With .an account of Town life — :ViUage 
Life — Fashionable Life-^ Married life — School and l^Tniveiisity 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictuves of( thei Student 
Customs at the UniversTty of Jena. By HvitBY .Hat^w, 
2 vols., "8vo», with numerous, ilhistrations. Igs, 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. ,€r. 8x0.. Ts. 

**Piill of original thought aqd observation,. :8iid may be studied wi^h pxo- 
At by both Q&nmn aod English— -espocna^y hy thcLG^ennan.' V^Aaii0«M. 
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McCarthy (T. A.) An Easy System of CaUsthenics luid 
Drilling. Incladjng Light Dumb^Bell i^n<J Indian Club 
JiXercises. Bj T. A. McCai^tst, Ciaei XQstructpr . at 
Mx. Moss'o GjximasiuQi» Sfi^ton. I'cE^p. Is^ 64. 

XeCaAXJ.) Ad^ioe to Qfkers in jlndia. 
By John MgCosh, M.D. Peai 8vo. 88. 

Veadow (T.) K otes on China. 

Dosnltorj Notes on the Government ^and People of ChiQa imd 
on the Chinese Language. Bj T. T. Meadows. Svo, Qs. 

Veniies (S.) TnxkeyOld and K^w : Histo^cal, Geogri^hical, 

and Statistical. By S-UTssBLAin) Menzics. With Map and 
namenms Illastrations. d.vols.^ 8yo. 329* 

niitary Works — chiefly issned by the OoTenunent 

Field Eser^isos and EYolutlonSiof Infantry. Ppcket, edition^ Is. 

Queen *s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1881. 8to. 8b. 6cL latedoftTed^ 6t. ad. ^ot^^ Edition,.^!. 6d. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 
Dress Regulations for the Army, (iieprinting.) 
In^Etntry S^^ord Exeijcise. IBXi. fid. 
In^Eintry' Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut H. C.^ Slack, fls ; 
or with .Con^pany Di^ 2i. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Sulok. 3s. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By W;llliaic Bbiiiht, Polour- 
Sergeant, 19Ui MiddleBOx JLY. Ifl. 

^Handbook of Company Drill; also [of Skinniahing, Battalion, 
aad Shelter Trench DrilL By Lieut. CfiUBUiB SliAOK. Is. 

Eleqaentairy apd. Battalion Drill. Conden3ed and lUustrafeedf 
together with duties of Con^fMUiy jOffioers, Mincers, &q^ in Batta- 
lion. By Captain M ALTON. 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations,, ^d 
Moveinenls of CaTalry. , Bpyal 8to. 48. .6d. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1878. 8vo« 5s. 

Manual of Fjeld Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

iSta^nding Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles and Praptice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. OwEir, B.A. 870. XUn/it^ted. 15s. 
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GirHsdn ArtfU^for BMrn Forcer;- By Ciq^iidii J. K: 
8fl. 6cl. 

Principles of Gunn«7.^-By Joh» T. 'Hrti, =M.Aa lAteJlWk 
fetsor of Fortifi<MlioD.ttiid Artifflery, B^allndiida MiUtMT! CqQ^, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, reTised and enlarged. With inanj 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograp]^ ofArnkStKO^S^wih ■ 'Jf^mX^Btjit, 

Kotes on Gunrnery.. By Captain Gbideve.' ficyisifcd' Efillon. 

Is. •■ •'• 
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^.T^xJJBook of ;th^ Con^ruxstion and. 
'Qi^aW m 'die Britbn fi^c^. - By 
Bditioii.' PaiM»V, S¥. 6^ Chyth; 4e.'6d. . .„ 

Treatise on Fol^ification and Aftillerj. ■■ By'Miyorf Hxgtor 
Stbaith. Beyised and re-arranged bj Thomas Cook, BJ^., bj 
Jo^9 T. HT3>Xk M»i^.' 7th Sdilian, r Boral 8fO. , lUuatnitedMid 
Four Hundred Plans, Oi^f 8, Ac. #2 2s, . ' \' ^^'^'' 

E!lementary Priricipled of Fbrtitfbrflion. A Text^lBdbk * for 
- MOitarj EziUmnatidtas. < B y J. Xi tilTDS, M;A;^ iBojaV9rm"'Vlitb 
numeroiis fians and lUuatiMtions. -lOs. Gd. . ' 

Military Surveying': tmd Field Sketching. The Yatious 
Methods of Conf curing, L^reUing, ^ketc^ing wi|Jiout Instinunents^ 
Scale of Shade, Examjuea in Military Drawing, &c., &o., &c. AJs at 
present taught in the Military College^. - By Majoi* W. H. AlwkiBDS, 
66th Begiment, Chief Qarrisouilnstcnctor in India; I#^:]lM?uo- 
tor in; Military Sjorreying, Boyal Military College, ' Suxdhurst.. 
gfecond Edition, Beyised ibd Cprrect«i. 12s. ' " •"; »' ■' ■ 

Treatise on Military .Surveying; includinjg SketcHiiig in, the 
Field, Pla^-Drawing, lieVeUing, Mihtary' l^onnaisikn By 

Lieiii-Col B^tiit; «U:cK60lr, kte of the Boyal fitaiP GbrpSi The 
Fifth Edition. 8yo. lUdstrated by£Iaiul,&e.r 14^, 

Instruction in Miiibry Engineering. VoL 1., Pari III.i ' 4s. 

Military Train Manual. 'Is. 
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The SapperaVManta!.. Compiled fbr thetise rf'Etigiiieer 
V^ohonteer Corps. " By Co?. V. A! F^ikiKKiilrs, KJL With 
numerous Illustrations.''' 2sJ ■" 

Ammumtion. A descriptive treatise t)n the difibrent Phogeiitlles 
Charges, Fuzed, Bocketi; 'ftc;; at preKhitln use^fer Land and Sea 
Service, and on othei'' war stores = imanxifiustured in lhe.;B^al 
Laboratory. 6». , ,.,.^ 

Band-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Giunpqwqei:. as 
carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Fac^bry, Walth'am At>t)^. '68. 

Begulations for the Training of Troopfe for service in th^^Field 
andfor thecondudt ofPeac^Manohivres. 2i. 
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Hand-boak Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a Tarietj of useful information, AiphabetioaUy arranged. 
Pocket site, 3s. 6d. ; by po«t^ Sab 8d. 

Gymnastio Eiierciees, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one yolume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2a. 

Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His« 
toiT, ManufiMstore, andEzplosiTe Force of Gunpowder ; the Histofy 
of Small Antes. For Offieers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. Qs. 6d. 

Hegulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6di 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. Ss. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Offioers, Attendants, and Nurses, ko. Is. 6d. 

Purveyors' Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Furyeyors* Department of the Army. 8s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 

Lectures on Tactics for Offixsers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By M^or F. H. DrKi, Qarrison Instructor, E.D. 
3s. 6d. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops.' By Db. LoNaMOBE. 6s. 

Precedents in Militaiy Law, fiy Lt-Col. W. HotJo6. Svb. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by HbuaH & Long. Bvo. liOs. 

Manual of Military .Law. For all ranks of the Army, 'Militia, 
and Volunteer SerHces. ' !By Colotiel J. 1L, iPiFOir, and J.F.'OoL- 
UBB, Bisq. Third and CEteviBed Edition. Pocket siie. $8. .. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in Indian Con- 
taining Staff Corps Boles, Staff- Salaries; Commands, FurI6u|^'and 
Betirement Begulations, ^. By Geqbgx B. CopHa^B, late 
Assistant Military Secretary, tnima Office. 1 to!., post' Sto.' ' Ts! 6d. 

Reserve Force; Gu^de to Examinations,TOr the asebf O^lk^ 
and Subalterns of Iiifontryjliilitia, iiud Rifl^ Vbhihteere, andfMp'Ser- 
jeants^of Volunteers/ By Oapt. Ch. H..^0»8AVes. l^ied^ 91. 

The Military Encyclopaedia; referring: •^xcl!;lsiyely;: to the 
Militaiy SqienoeSj Memoirs .o| distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tiyes of Bemarkablis^attleb; By J. H. Sxod^trtiL^B. 6vd: ' ' 128. 

The Operations of War Ejcplained' arid Illastrated. By Ool. 
H^JttBT.; NeWM&tionBiTwed, wiftiP^ Boyld fetbi'^ 80s. 

Lessons of W^r. As taugtt by iiie Giieat Jilasters arid bthers ; 
Selected and Arranged firom the yarious operations in; Wir. By 
Fbakce Jambs Soady, Lieut.-Col., B.A. Boyal 8to. 21s. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Siurgeon Major J. H. Pobteb. 7s. 6d« 

A Precis of Modem Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. Ss. 6d 
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Armed Sttength of Austria. By Capt. -CbOKE. 2'T{>tfl; tl^i&. 

Armed Strength of Denmark.. 3a. 

Armed Strength of Russia. TranslebCed-from tb^ G^rQiaiiv;78. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 8S; M. '■ 

Armed- Strength of Italy. 5s. M. 

Armed. Strength] of Germany. Parti. 8s. 6d« 

The Franoo-Genfian War of 1870-^71- By Captl 0, H. 
GiiiBKE. Yol. I. £168.- Sixth Section. Ga. Serenth Section 
68. Eighth Section. 88. Ninth Section. 48.j6dl Tenth Sectitfii. 60. 
Eleventh Section. 5b. 8d. Tw^fth Seotioii. ■ -40. adL 

The Campaign of 1866 in Germany; Royal 67^i With Atlas, ^Is. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. ,By .^tllBft Bueke. 
Pott 8to., doth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles .WaAxAtL.. PdStSfvo. 6s. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington-. By JAb^oK and 
Scott; 2ToK8to. MapiB, Phms, ^. 12t; 

Single Stick Exercise of the Ald&rshot'Gymnasium.' M, 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manoiactures of -the 
Boyal Cania^ Depwtikient. fia. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures, d's. 

Mamial of Instructions for Army Surgi^ons, Is. 

Regulations for Army Hospital Gorpd. Od. 

MaAual^f Instrtictions loriiNoii-Conmissioired .O^c«EPfe,Army 
HonpitilCo^pfl. 2«. 

Hioidbook .for Militaiy Artifioenk dsi 

Instructions iot the-nse of Auxiliary Catdryv dsp^ii; 

Equipment Regulations for the Ai^y. 58. 6d. 

Statute^ Law^ relating to the Army. . Is. dd. 

RegHlatiens for Oommistariattii]^ Ordnaooft Depmrtoieat 3s. 

Regulations for thef Commissariat Depaitm^nt.v 16L Od. 

lUgulations for the' Or'dintnce Departuient: ISi 6df^ 

Artilieriat'a Handbook of Reference far the iis^ of Ih'^ Royal 
and Besenre Artilleiy, by Will ^md ]>iLtOl^. &r.' 

An Essay on the Principles and Constructioti' of "Military 
Bvidges^ by Si:ft HoWiBD DotreXJlA.' 1863. 150. 
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KiU'8 History of Britislilndlii, 

With Notes aad Continuation. By H, H. Wiuson. 9 vds. 
cr. 8vo. £2 lOsk 

Mitchinson (A..W.) The Expiring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Senegambia^ with Observations on Native- 
Character ; Preseut Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Cdonisation. By Alex. Will, MrroHiNeoN. With 
Sixteen fulUpage Illustrations and Map. 8vo. IBs. 

Mitford (Maj. E. C. W.) To Caubua witii the Cavalry 

Brigade. A Nbrititive of Personal Efxperiences with the 
Eott» under Oeneral Sir F.. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and 111 ustratioBS from Sketdbea by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. MiTPOROs l^th Behg.Jjancersi. Svo. Second Edit. 9s. 

Mnller*8 (Max) Eig-Yeda-Sahhita. 

The Sacred Hjmna of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Sayankcbdfya. Published under the Patron- 
age of th^ Right Honourable the Secretary Of State for Indian in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to; £^ lOfi. per volume. 

Mysteries >of the Vatitoii ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the Genx^ft of Db. Thsopob 
GBEiSEKQER; 2 Vols. post 6ve. 21& 

Neville (Ralph) The Squire's Heir. 

By Ralph Nilvillb,, Author of "Lloyd PenAant" Two 
Vols, a Is. 



NibhoUon' (Capt. HI W.) iVow Bword to Shate ;' or, a: Foiitttne 
in Five Years at Hawaii. By'Gbpt/H. Welu:lei( NlOH^uidN. 
Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 1 2sv= M. . 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

NtBQiJi; a Tale of the/India^i Mutiny,. froi4 the Diary of a 
Slave. Girl: aojd BiSKiLLAn; or, Hapgy Ca^s in Oa^hmere. 
By Hafiz Allabd. Post 8vo. lOau 6d. 

irorris-Newmaiv<C. L.> In Znloland with the Britisbi. 
throughout the Wajr of l^T9. By CnJtBLBS L. Nobw- 
Nbwman^.. Special Conesppndeiit of. lh0;Loudon "Stpndarf," 
Cape Towtt/" Standard and Miil,*' and the" Times'* of NatlJt 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. I6s, 
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Norris-Newman (C. L.) Wifh tli49 3oer8 in the Traasyaal 

:and Orange Free Sta-te in ISSO^Sf:'^ Bj t). L^lToilfctS? 
Newman, Special War Corresikindeilt, Atithot of '*^ln 
Zululand with the British." 8vo. With Maps. 14s. '^ 



Notes on the If ortk Vestetd' ^ovinces of India. 
. By a District Officer. 2nd. ;^di:ti(Mi. Post 8vo., cloth. * 6s? 
• Contents.— rArea and Population.— Soils. — Crops.-^Imga- 
tion. — Bent. — rBates. — ^](>an4 ;^e^ures. 

O^Bonol^hxie <Hin^:T.> Ladietf^ on S<^eback. : .a 

Learning, Park Biding^ and Hunting. With Notes upon <3os- 
tume, and numerous Anecdote^. By Mrs. Poweb O'DoNOotitE, 
Authoress of '''The^KtfAve of Oliibs," " Horses and Horstemen/* 
"*' Grandfather's Hxinter," **One in Ten Thousand/'. Ac. .£c. 
Or. 8vo. With Portrait. Second Edition. _ 5s. . 

' ■■■• '■ ^'' • . f ."-. : .,T 

014field (H. A.) Skete^es from lUpal'; Historiical knd Descrip- 

tiye ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and W^Qd Sporte of the 
Country in the titn(^ of, Maharaja Jang iBahadur, G'.C.B.;''to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism/ and Tllustra- 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architectare,! and :Bc^§frj^ 
from the Author's -own Drawings. By the Jatj? '^^l^s(I J^- 
BRosB Oldfield, M.D,, of H.M.'s Indian Army, .^lapj years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. 8Gs. 

■■.;•' • • ,» 
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Oliver (Capt. Isl P.) bh and Off Duty. 

Being Leaves from an Officer's Note Book.' Part 1. — 
'Tiirafiia; Pa.tt.:II-rKliJEm HL^— OoltimWa. . ;Bjy 

•Capiain, S.; P. Ox-ivUE, Crown 4to. With 38 ulustfa- 
tions. .i4s, • ' 



On Board a Union Steamer. 
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A conipihltion. * By Captain S. P. OLirEEL'To which is 
acl(i*^a "A Sketch Abroad," by Miss Dovbton. 8ro. 
With Frontispiece. ^'iSs; v 

Ostoii^ (Strs. W,f Piig^ftgb ^6 Mecca (A). • ^ 

• By rtfi^ii^awaB -^kindar Begum of jSihopal. TransHftted ftDm 

, iie.OiiginQl, ,tJ*dU.' ;By Mrs, WitiotiaHfit Ossbi^NE. Followed 

by a Sketch of Ihft History of Bhopal.'. Bir' CbL 'WAlougoty 
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Osborne, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. Is. 

This 18 a higlilj important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest 
A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 88. 

Oxenham (Eev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 

salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Relribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
H. Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. 8rd Edition and Enlarged. 
8vo. 14 s. 

" It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charmingly 
wrHten treatises on the subject which exists in our language." — Times, 

The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 



By John Ignatius D5llingeb, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Ndtcombb Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition, d vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Ozanam*s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
the French. By The Hon. A, C, Gltn. 2 Vols., post Svo, 21s. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis JefiFrey— Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns-^ — Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition hj Colonel Sir Lewis PsLiiTy 
X.C.B., K.C.S.L, formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
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of Legation:, and Political Besident in tlie Persian Golf. 
Eevised, mtli Expiratory Notes, by Aibthitb "N, Wol- 
LASTON, HJI. Indian (Home) Service, .Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaiii, &c 2 Vols, royal 8yo. 32s. 

Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Ka.te's History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Mallbbon's Histoiy 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume^) By 
Fhbdbbic PiNcoTX, M.R.A.S. Bvo. lOs* 6d. 

Pipon and Collier's Mannal of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner TempLs, Barrister-at-Law. 58^ 

Pittenger (iR&r* Wi) Cuptuing Bh Locomotive. 

A History of Secret Service in the late American War. By 
Rev. W. PiTiwireBB. Grown ^o. With 13 Illustrations. 
6b. 

PoUook [(Field Mafrdial Sir George) Xifia & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. IBs, 

Pope (& n.) Text-boi^ of Indian &isto8;y ; with Geogra- 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Ohronologioal, Biographical, Geogi!a»phical,and General 
Indexes. 'For tlie use of Schools, Colleges, and -Private Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. G. U; Pope, D D.,. Principal of Bishop 
Cotton's Grammar School and College^ Bangalore; Fellow of 
the Mttdms University, Third EdiJtion, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of CirartB Itartiai. 

By HouaH & Long. 8vo. London. I82B. 268. 

Prichard's Chronicles of Bnc^epore, ifto. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 VcSs., Foolscap 8vo. J2s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Hittorioal;EeBnlt& 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. Byi H. 
. T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lend. 1844. 16s. 
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By BEimr T. ^Fainshsb; E6q> Soeond^edition. Pbst^8vo. 58. 
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Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military ^Tpaauaetioiit m 

India. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 18'45. 18s. 

Private Theatricals. 

Being a Practical Guide to the Homo Stage, both before 
and behind the Curtain. Bj An Old Staobe. Illus- 
trated with Suggestions for Scenes after designs by 
Shirley Hodson. Crown 8vo. Zs, 6d. 

Eichards (Major W. H.) Military ftorveying, &o. 

I'^s. (See page 28 ) 

Bowe (E.) Picked up in the Streets'; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, " Good Words *' 
Commissioner, Author of "Jack A^oat and Ashore," &o. 
Crown Bvo. Illustrated. 68. 

Bumsey (Almaric) Moohummudan Law of Iidieritance, and 

Ri<»hts and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Cora- 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author's ** Chart of Family 
Inheritance." By Almaric Eumsey, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King's 
College, London. Author of " A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance." Bvo. 12s. 

A Chart of Hindu Pamily Inheritanoe^ 



Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

SachaiL (Dr. G. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiriini, or *' Vestiges of the Past." Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor iu the Royal University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oi-iental Translation Fund of Great Btitain and 
Ireland. J^yal 8vo. 42s, 

Sanderson (Gt, P.) Thirteen Years- among the Wild 

Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of the Modes of Caplurkig and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanijerson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 5s. 
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Scudunore (F. L) France in the East 

A Contribution towards the consideration of the Eastern Qaes- 
lion. Bj Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bewell (E.) Analytical History of India. * 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. Bj Robkbt Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

*+♦ The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
"which would serve at once to recall the memoiy and guide the 
€ye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Oirrs Story. 

By Bebtl Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjiiror*s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Shereb, C.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Who is Mary ! 

A Cabinet Novel, in one Tolume. By J. W. Shibbb, Esq., 
C.S.I. 10s. 6d. 

Signor Konaldini*s ITiece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bimpson (H. T.) ArchsBologia Adelensis; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archaeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Hekby 
Tbatll Simpson, M.A., late Eector of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Febgitsok. Eoy. 8vo. 21s. 

Small (Bev. O.) A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and 
Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men trading to India, 
&c. By Eev. G. Small, Interpreter to the Strangers' Home 
for Asiatics. Fcap. Qs. 6d. 
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Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Becollections of an Expedition 

in the Soudan. By B. Soltmos (B. E. Falkonbbrg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 158. 

Songs of a Lost World. 
By a New Hand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Prooedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 Ss* See page 1 8. 

Steele {A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

Br Abthub Steele. Royal 8to. £!• Is* (^See page 18.) 

Stent (O. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) Bjr 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperiid 
Maritime Customs Service, author of ** Chinese and English 
Vocabulary," ** Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary," " Th» 
Jade Chaplet," <&c. Crown 8vo. With four Illustrations. 9b. 

Stothard (E. T.) The A B C of Art 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. ByBoBKRT T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Swinnerton (Rev. C.) The A^han War. Gough^s Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnebton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Foice. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Tayler (W.) Thirty-eight Tears in India, from Juganath 
to the Himalaya Mountains. By Willtau Tayler, Esq., 
Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna, In 2 vols. 25s. 
each. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
1829 to 1867 — during the Government of eight Governors 
General — from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, 
comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per* 
sonal, tragic, and comic, " from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe " throughout that period. These volumes contain up- 
wards of two hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayler 
himself, from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in 
Bengal, Behar, N. W. Provinces, Darjeeliug, Nipal, and Simla, 
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Tayler (Wm.) The Eatna Cruns ; or Three Monihs at PMna 
dumng tbe iDBLnnrection of I85,Z. By William Taxxbjk, 
late Commissioner of Patna. Tliird Edition. Fcap. 2s. 

Thorns (J. A.) A Complete Concordftnee to tbe- E^viaed 

Version of the New Testament, embracing the Marginal 
Readings of the English Eevisers as >vell as those of the 
American Committee. By John Alexandi^ T&cms. 68. 

Thomson's Lunar. aad'Socaij^ Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertcuning the Longitude hy Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers; with dire8aoasri[>r.afl^irii^. a know- 
ledge of the PrijQoipal fveed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
thoEQ. >By D/m9 Tfio%$ON. Bi^ity-fifth edit. Eoyal 8vo« 1 Os. 

Thoxnton i(f . M.} Eamgn, Seoretarios of the Sineteenth 
<?ent«nry. By-BBBor M. IDsoiMSTeN. 

Contains — ^Memoirs of Iieod 'CrMUflrillSy Lord xHawltesbmry, 
LoEd.Haxrofwhy^ Lond Mulgmve, 0. J. Fox, Lord Ho wick, 
George, Canning^, Lord Bathuret, Lord Weltesley (together 
with estim&te of his. Indiai^ Rule by Col. G, .B. Malleson, 
C.S.I.), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Al)ferdeen, and 
Lord' iPalraevstoiQ, AWo» EiitfaQts £rcnn Iiovd3axley.'s :Bapers, 
including lithographed letters of . Lorde Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, w^ch, bearing on iotportaiit points oT 'public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together witli- other important 
information culled from private arid other sources. With 
Ten EortrBxts; ajid.a Vi|^ shewing; IiiiMuder x>t<bfi «i4 SLoiue 
of Lords, ^^e^ond EditionO .^ vols.. Sve. 3i^,^. ' 

' Vol. IIL 8vo. Widi Portraits. l-Ss 

Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the Brili^ Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious CHossaiy of Indian 
Terms» and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Exaniinations. Third ediii<Mi. 1 voL 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

%• Tk$ JUhfmj^ JEdiUtm ^t <&« '«&<>». mi ^.^j^iilimn^S^i^ mag h4 
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Thoraton's^flaiettaar of India. 

Compiled chieflj from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thobnton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 10 15. With Map. dls. 

*^* The chief objects in view in compiling this Chuetteer are: — 
lit. Toflxtke relative poeitum qf the vari4me eiUee, towm^ and vUU^et 
with ae mtich precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greaiesi 
practicable brevity all that is iwAon respecting them j and 

Zndly. To note the various countries, provinces^ or territorial dimsionef and 
to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and poUiical circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions tf ike ^principal rtoertf- 
and chains ofmosmtains; thus presenting to the reader^ wiibin abriefeam* 
jKMf, a mass qf inforvmUon which cannot otherwiee^ beiobt ai m td^ except from 
a multiplioiig qf volumes .and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition, 

4. Yols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s* 

Gazetteer of the Fm^aub, AffghtaixsteiL^ i&q. 



Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scinde, A.%faanifltan, Beloochifitan,ithef anjaub, 
and the neighbouring . States. By Edwa»> Tho&mion, Esq. 
2 vols* 8vo. M 5a. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calcnlator. 

By T. Thobnioh.. dTo. Xotdbn, 16^3, IDg.- 



ffistory of the Poj^'attb, 

And of the Biaa, Frogreae, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thobnton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pao^o. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Eussian Corvette Rynda, in 186 8-* 
1800. By Henbt A. Tuxes. Eight lUustrations. Svo. I6j». 

lod (GoL Jas.) Xra^els in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to tJie Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Eajpootana and the Indus^ with on aeoount of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla* By the late Lieut.-CoI. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Hoyal 4to. £^ 8s. 

V* 3^i^i» ■^'•compamoi^ivolume to CoUmel,J^>df'9 Bt^fiut^um^ 
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Torrens (W. T. McC.) Beform of Procedure in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W. T. McCollaoh 
ToKRENs, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Trimen (Capt. B.) Begiments of the British Army, 

Chronologicallj arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c. By Captain H. Tbimek, late 35th Regiment* 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel Jambs Tbotteb, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Lord Lawrence. 



A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. 
By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a ** History of India,*' " Studies in Biography," &c. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Tnpper (M. Pr) Three Pive-Act Plajrs and Twelve Dramatic 

Scenes. Suitable for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room 
Recitation. By Martin F. Tuppeb, Author of "Pro- 
verbial Philosophy," &c. Crown 8vo. Gilt. fis. 

XTnderwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 
By Arthur S. Underwood, M.B.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 



Tambery (A.) Sketches of Central 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo. 16s. 

** A valuable guide on almost untrodden growid,**'^'Mhenaum. 

Vibart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Boyal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. Vol I. 8vo. S^n. (Vol. II. in the Press.) 
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Victoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1850 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O'Byrxk. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 58. 

Vyse (6. W.) Egypt : Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources. By Gbiffin W. Vyse, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.'s 
Government. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 0s. 

Waring (E. J.) PharmacopcBia of India. 
By Edward John Waring, M.D„ &c. 8yo. Cs. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jules Tahdieu. Translated from the French by Mar- 
garet Watson. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Eaye, Eaces and Trihes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Pwaces and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4 to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Wehh (Dr. A.) Fathologia Indioa. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley's Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 6 yo1»* 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £Q. lOs. 

S^kis work should he perused hy aU who proceed to India in the 
Civil Services, 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 
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Whitd (£k B.) Indiaa Bemuiiseeikoes. 

By Colonel S. Dbwb' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. 
With 10 Photographs. 148. 

Wilbeifitfoe (B.> Fianji Sohnbert. 

A Musical Biography, from- the Gennon of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellbom. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of "Social Life in Munich." Post 8vo. 6s. 

WUik'a SantlL of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £5. 5^. 

Wilkin (Mrs.) The Shackles of an Old Love. 
By Mara (Mrs. Wilkin). Crowa 8va. 7s. 6d. 

Wilkins(W.!N'.) Visnal Art; or Nature through the Healthy Ey«. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of 
" Art Impressions of Dresden," &c. Svo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) ETves of l^e Eng^Ush Cardinals 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., Svo. 14s. 

Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondenoeof Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distuiguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from tbe Atterbury and Stuart Papers, By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of ** Lives of the English Cardinals," &c., 
2 vols. Svo. 14s. 



WilUams (Kcmier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Hehgious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of thff 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By MoNiER Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Saoseriti f% 
in the University of Oadbrd. Thijfd Editioui. 8vq. 15a. 
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Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Bevenne Terms, and]of 
useful Words occurring in OfiBcial Documents relating to the 
Adrainistration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the B. I. Company. 
4to., clath. ^1 lOs. 

WoUaston (Artkur N.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Ganopus. 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. J6S 1 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Indian Reader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

WoolrycL (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of tibe English Bar. By 
HuMPHEY W. WooLRYCH, Scrjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wrazall (Sir L., Bart) Caroline Xatilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
I8s. 

Yonng (J. B.) Conrse of Matlteaiaties. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 12s. 

" In the work before us he has digested a oomplete Eiementaiy 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teaeher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very nsefol book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his. parts with the skill of a 
veteran." — Athenceum. 

Tonng (M.) and Trent (E.> A Home Knler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Yqung and Rachel Trent, 
ilkstrated by C. P. Cohia^bi Crown Bvo. 3s, 6d* 
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WorJcs in the Press. 

The Histoby of India, as told by its own Historians ; 
the Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff 
College. Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to 
Sir H. M. Elliott's Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India ; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M/s Secretary of State for India. 

An Inteqkal Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 

Wanderings in Baluchistan. By General Sir C. M. 
MacGregor, C.S.I., Ac, Author of "Narrative of a Journey 
through Khorassan/* &c. 

The English in India. New Sketches. By E. deValbezen, 
late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiaij. 
Translated from the French, with the Author's permission, 
by a Diplomat. 

Diplomatic Study op the Crimean Wak. Translated 
from the original as published by the Bussian Foreign 
Office, 2 vols, 

QuBEK People. A Selection of Short Stories. From the 
Swedish of "Leah.'* By Albert Alberg, Author of 
" Whisperings in the Wood," &c. 2 vols. 

The Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time. By Theodor Greisenger. 

Undeb Obdebs. a Novel. By the Author of "The In- 
vasion of India from Central Asia." 

Accented Five-Figubb Looabithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. Arranged and 
Accented by Lewis D'A, Jackson. 
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Gujarat and the GuJABiTts : Pictures of Men and Man- 
ners taken from Life. By Behr^mjf M. Malabdrf, Author 
of " The Indian Muse in English Qurb," " Pleasures of 
Morality/' " Wilson- Virah," &c., and Editor of the 
** Indian Spectator." 

Flotsam and Jetsam. Wreckage and Spun Yam. By 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, Master Mariner. 

The Orders of Chivalry. English and Foreign, existing 
and extinct, brought down to the present time. Compiled 
from original authorities by Major J. H. Lawrence- Archer. 
With Illustrations. 

Eeminiscences op an Indian Official. By Sir Orfeur 

Cavenagh. 

Life of Alexander II., Emperor op all the Kussias. 
By the Author of " Science, Art, and Literature in Eus- 
sia ; " " Life and Times of Alexander I." 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By 
Ignotus. Reprinted by permission from the ** Saturday 
E-eview." 

Hunting Sketches. By Finch Mason. 

The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. Translated into 
English Verse. By Stratheir. 

Eecollections of the Cabul Campaign. By Josiah 
Duke, Bengal Medical Department. 

The Spas of Europe. By Dr. H. J. Hardwicke. 

A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate- Workers, 
with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile 
from celebrated Examples and the Earliest Eecords pre- 
served at Goldsmith's Hall, with their Names, Addresses, 
and Dates of Entry. Preceded by an Introductory Essay 
on the Goldsmiths' Art. By William Chaffers, Author of 
^* Hall Marks on Plate," " Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain," "The Keramic Gallery," &c. 
2,500 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
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Scraps itbom Mt SAKHTBTAficHS. By <3r. C. Htent, Atxthor of 
the " Jade Cbaplet," " Entofmbed AUyb,** &c. &c. Ac. 

The Family Eeoisteb. A E^y to -gtidi Official Entries of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths at the Begistrar-General's 
Office as may refer to any Particailar Family, and for the 
Preservation of Genealogical Data essential to evidence 
of Pedigree, with explanatory Introduction. Edited by 
Alfred George Taunton. 

Zoological Sscbtches. A C/ontribn^ion tx> the OatSoor 
Stndy of Nartnral History. By Peiix S. Oswald, Author 
of " Summerland Sketches of Mexico and Central 
America/' With 36 Ulustrations by Hermann Faber. 
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FOB ENGLAND, IBELAlin), BOOTIiAK^, A3Sm MXE OOLOSCQBS, 

For tbe ?«r 1882. 

CONTATNINO A COBBECT LiST OF THE TWENTY-FiKST IMPERIAL 
PaBILIABCKNT, ^SUliHONBD TO 1DBET FOB .TEHBIB ElSST 

Session — March 6th, 1874, 

House of Feer&^-Hoaseof Commons — ^oTeMoigns -and £ul«r8 of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen's 
Household — GoYernment Offiees-^Mint — Costoms— Inland Aerenae-— 
Post Office — foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consols Abroad — 
KaTsl Department — Navy List— Army Departxaent-^Army List~^Ijaw 
Courts — ^Police — Eccdesiastioal Department — Clergy list— -EouHdation 
Schools — ^Literary Institutions — City of London — ^Banks — <£ailway Com- 
panies— ^Hospitals and Institutions — Charities— MiBoeUaneotis Instittttions 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other usefal infomifttion. 
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Allbm's Indian Mail contains the fullest «ii4 moat autbe i|tic Re{>oi|| 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
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